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-—Kven Unto the Second Generation 


Medart Playground Equipment is recognized as 
of outstanding merit. It is built on those basic 
principles which time and long experience have 
proved sound. Absolutely safe and dependable, 
withstands the use and abuse of the children and 
the destroying elements of nature, gives long, 
continued satisfactory service, even unto the sec- 
ond generation. 





The first choice of physical instructors, school 
boards and civic authorities everywhere. Prices 
are lower than you would expect for equipment 
of such high character. Send for Playground 
Catalog, fully illustrating the entire line and 
describing the superior points of each piece. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 





3544 De Kalb Street St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 
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The World at Play 


A New Recreation Center for Salt Lake 
City.—Salt Lake City has purchased at a cost of 
$16,000 for use as a vear-round recreation center 
the east side tennis club site, with four splendid 
play gravel courts, a beautiful club house and 
space for a children’s playground. 


A Community Center for Westchester 
County.—At the third annual spring music fes- 
tival of the \Westchester Choral Society, announce- 
ment was made that a building to be known as 
the Westchester County Recreation Center will 
be constructed within the year with enough space 
to house the county’s recreation activity. The 
1927-28 music festival will no doubt mark the 
formal opening of the new building. The County 
Board of Supervisors has voted to appropriate 
$600,000 for the construction of the center as re- 
quested by the Westchester County Park Com- 
mission. The building, whose auditorium will 
seat 6,000 people, will be near White Plains, the 
county seat, located on land valued at $120,000. 


The center will serve as a meeting place for the 


entire county 


A Municipal Playground for a Hospital.— 
The crippled children of Memorial Hospital, 
Johnstown, Pa., are now enjoying a playground 
on the hospital roof which has been equipped by 
the Municipal Recreation Commission. Leader- 
ship is provided by the Commission. After care- 
ful study, the following equipment was selected 

five carts for crippled children, three wheel 
chairs, one chest weight machine and a hydraulic 
machine. Suitable games are being pro- 


TOW! 


Tis 


vided. 


Legacy for Park Development.—William O. 
\llison by will left a three million dollar trust 
for the development of the Palisades Park along 
the Hudson in New Jersey. The trust has since 
increased until now the property is valued at eight 
million dollars 


A New Jersey court has recently reversed the 
decision of a lower court which stated that the 
intention of the testator was so vague that the 
money should go to his family who were contest- 
ing the will. 


Herman Fasholz.—On May 28th, Herman 
Fasholz, one of the directors of the West Chicago 
Park Commissioners, passed away after a service 
of twenty-two years with the West Parks. “The 
playground and recreation movement,’ writes 
W. J. H. Schultz, Superintendent of Recreation 
Centers, “has lost one of its most conscientious 
and efficient workers in our friend Herman.” 


A New Park for Sacramento.—Mr. and Mrs. 
V.S. McClatchy, of San Francisco, recently pur- 
chased and deeded to the city of Sacramento a 
portion of Joyland Park, formerly a commercial 
park. The gift was made in honor of the late 
James McClatchy, founder and former publisher 
of the Sacramento Bee. 

The property, about eleven acres in extent, has 
been given with no conditions except that it be 
maintained perpetually by the city as a park 
without charge to the public. 

The city has agreed to clear the property of all 
buildings and fences, retaining only the swimming 
pool and bath house. 

Other developments in Sacramento include 
plans for a recreation center for seasonal and 
itinerant workers and a huge stadium. 


State-Wide Dramatic Contest.—The first 
state-wide community dramatic contest in New 
York State will be held at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week. Fourteen counties have en- 
tered contestant groups. County and _inter- 
county contests will be held before Farmers’ 
Week so that the groups will be narrowed to 
three for the final contest. 
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Greenwich House Plays.—The Little Players 
of Greenwich House. New York City, gave two 
rarely lovely plays at the Garrick Theater in May. 
The children themselves, under the direction of 
Miss Mary Carpenter and Miss Helen A. Mur- 
phy, combined favorite games, stories and dances 
in the dramatizations. The individuality of ex- 
pression and the unselfconsciousness of the play- 
ers gave a poignant quality to the production. 
Drama and Music in Winter Haven.—The 
Winter 
\ugust Fischer is su- 
Little Theatre, 
to afford individuals opportunity 


Department Public Recreation of 


Haven, Flori which 
perintendent, rganized the 
whose purpos« 
for self-expression in the varied and allied arts 


of the theatr 


y successful program 
Flower Shop; For 
Medicine 


The group has given a ve 
of four one-act plays—The 
Good 


Distinguished Service; and 


Never-the-L. 


The Municipal Chorus, under the auspices of 
the Department of Public Recreation, presented 
Esther, a sacre intata. 


A National Contest in School Bands.—On 
May 27 and 28 


America met 


chool bands from all parts of 


day musical battle at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa. Prior to this, sectional and state 


26 states to select the best 


contests were held in 
bands to compete in the contest held under the 
joint auspices of the Committee on Instrumental 


Affairs of the 
the National 
Music. 


isic Supervisors’ Conference and 


Bureau for the Advancement of 


Each competing band played four types of com- 


position, consisting of a warming-up march, not 


to be judged; an assigned composition ; one com- 
lected from a list of twenty pre- 


known 


position to be s 


pared by the Committee and two well 


numbers to be prepared for playing in unison with 
the other bands 
Three musicians of national reputation served 


as judges to determine the best band. The judg- 


ing was done on six main points as follows: in- 
strumentation, interpretation, intonation, tonal and 
harmonic balance, tone quality and precision. 

The award for the national championship band 
was a large trophy made of solid mahogany and 
symbolizing a temple of music with beautifully 


columns and a decorative arch. There 


third and fourth place 


carved 
were also first, second, 


tablets, etched in design similar to the trophy. 
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These tablets together with medals and trophy 
and with honorable mention for fifth and sixth 
place winners were given in both classes A and B, 


A Few Recent Musical Developments in 
Los Angeles.—The San Pedro Civic Orchestra 
at the request of the orchestra committee has 
become an associated activity of the music sec- 
tion of the Los Angeles Playground and Recre- 
ation Commission. 

At Yosemite, a choral society has been organ- 
ized which is planning a wide program of musical 
comedies such as The Mikado. Echo and South 
Park Playgrounds have each developed male quar- 
tets; a new orchestra has ;been organized at 
Ross Snyder Playground and a harmonica band 
at Echo Playground. 

Ukulele clubs are to be fostered at most of the 
playgrounds, in a plan to develop a city-wide 
ukulele club activity. Through the cooperation 
of the Examiner, it is hoped to secure qualified 
volunteer leaders to conduct rehearsals under the 
auspices of the Music Division. As a first step, 
a ukulele playing contest open both to children 
and adults was held on the playgrounds in April. 
The winner from each playground contest may be 
entered in the final contest. 

In preparing for participation in the California 
Eisteddfod Association, Harmonica Division, an 
effort is being made to have as many as possible 
take part in the preliminary elimination contests 
to determine the best representative harmonica 
players from the individual schools, playgrounds 
and other organizations. The best players from 
these groups participate in the district contest of 
the Eisteddfod. 

A Joint Musical Program.—A musical pro- 
gram presented by groups from a number of Los 
Angeles centers will show the diversity of musical 
activities being conducted by the Music Division. 

1. Opening March—*“Our Cheer Leader,” by 
Hazard Playground Orchestra 

2. Massed 


b. Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


Harmonica Bands—a. Southern 
melodies. 
3. Echo Park Male Quartet 
4. Accordion Solo 
5. Waltz—‘“Tender Thoughts” by Hazard 
Playground Orchestra 
6. Mandolin and banjo numbers by members 
of the Recreation Center Orchestra 


7. Downey Playground Harmonica Club 
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8. Vocal Solo, accompanied by Downey Har- 
monica Club 

9. Whistling Solo, 
Bird,” harmonica accompaniment. 

10. Recreation Center Playground Orchestra 


“Listen to the Mocking 


with 


11. Pecan Playground Russian Singers 


12. Manchester Playground Hawaiian Trio 

13. Community Singing, led by J. C. Hender- 
son 

14. M ester Playground Ukulele Club 

15. Massed Harmonica Band—a. Silent Night. 
D \met ( 

16. Ex larcl Bachelor Girls,” by Hazard 














GHBORHOOD POSTERS 
Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Neighborhood Contest.—A _re- 
sformation in backyards is the re- 


A Better 
\ 


Suit ¢ I pmettel .eighborhood Contest con- 


ducted by 1 lrene Kaufmann Settlement of 
Pittsbu vhen rubbish heaps make way for 


nd tin cans for beans and 


honor school trophy cup 
hool in the Irene Kaufmann 
ettlem: strict making the best showing as a 


Ss 


school in the contest The individual prizes 
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which will be given—75 in number this year— 
are three sizes of large silk American flags. 

Sidney A. Teller, Director of the Settlement, 
believes this contest to be one of the most con- 
structive and worthwhile activities fostered by 
the settlement. 


More Money for Recreation.—Information 
is constantly coming to the office from cities 
which have just secured budget increases. The 
town of Turners Falls, Massachusetts, whose rec- 
reation commission is reaching four neighboring 
This year its 
$15,000. 


Kearney, New Jersey, is another city which is 


communities, last year had $8,500. 
appropriation has been increased to 
boasting of an increase of almost 100 per cent.— 
from $6,500 to $12,700. The appropriation 
granted Trenton, New Jersey, has increased from 
$26,000 to $35,000. 

The city of Plymouth has made an appro- 
priation of $35,000 for playgrounds, band concerts 
and athletics, and will administer the work. A 
$300,000 community building has just been com- 
pleted, which will be under the control of the Rec- 


reation Board. 


Publicity for Recreation.—The Department 


of Public Recreation of Orlando, Florida, is 

making use of a yellow card 11 inches by 14 

inches to advertise recreation facilities and activi- 

ties. At the top of the poster appears a list of 

recreation opportunities; at the bottom is the 

quotation, “A city where people play is the city 
, 


and the name of the depart- 
In the 


where pee yple stay,’ 
ment, its address and telephone number. 
blank space in the middle, mimeographed bulle- 
tins are attached. The cards are posted in all 
public places and bulletins with schedules of ac- 
tivities and similar information are changed every 


W eek. 


Industrial Recreation.—On 
1927, the Store 
Wilkes-Barre, 


Playground and Recreation Association of Wyo- 


January Ist, 
Employees’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, promoted by the 
ming Valley, reported total receipts for the year 
of $2,361.48 and total disbursements of $1,203.98. 
During 1926, 2,900 employees took part in bowl- 


ing, swimming, baseball, basketball and other 
sports. 

One of the outstanding activities of the year 
was the organization of 180 girls in swimming 


classes, using the Y. W. C. A. pool, the Em- 
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ployees’ Association paying one-half the cost of 
each girl’s lessons so that her expenditure was 
only $1.00. 
popular activities in the program, 414 girls having 


Bowling proved to be one of the most 
participated. Funds for the program of the Asso- 
ciation are provided chiefly through subscriptions 


to the annual dance by the heads of over 50 


Wilkes-Barre st 


the fact that Wilkes-Barre has inadequate facili- 
ties, the Associat 


res and industries. In spite of 


ion is growing constantly in 


numbers and interest, and is now entering its fifth 
year. 


A Library on Rails.—The Library Car oper- 


ated by the Missoula County Free Library in co- 


operation with the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany is a né¢ evelopment in library extension 
service, acco! to the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The library on rails is a freight car 12 x 40 feet, 
painted grey and carrying the 


Free 


leading to the e1 


sign, ‘Missoula 


County A pair of wooden steps 


trance are lowered when the 


librarian is read 1 business. The car is moved 


by a locomot is the logging advances and the 


men work farther in the forest. The inside of the 


car is well lighted and heated, and is comfortably 
Open 


und two-thirds of the walls 


furnished with a long table and arm chairs. 
book cases extet! 


1 


and at one end is the librarian’s office. Here the 


necessary clerical work is done and small bundles 
of books are n up to be packed, either by man 
or horse, to camps five or six miles from the car. 
The librarian is an employee of the company. 
During nine hs of the past year more than 
5,000 mer he car and 3,200 books were 


lent. 


A Camp for the Boy Rangers.—The Boy 


Rangers of ca now have a camp of their 
own know! p Ranger, located in New Jer- 
sey. The can h will accommodate 100 boys 
from 8 to 12 years of age, has been made possible 
through the generosity of a number of citizens 
of Montclair, have contributed $45,000 
toward making this camp a permanent feature of 


Boy Range: 


Public Baths and Swimming Pools.—Vol- 
ume IX of the ] ial of the 


) 


ciation for P 


American Asso- 


ng Hygiene and Public Baths 


contains much practical material on swimming 


1 


pools and public baths. One of the most helpful 


sections of this issue is devoted to the report on 
Standards for the Design, Construction, Equip- 
ment and Operation of Swimming Pools and 
Other Public Bathing Places. This report takes 
up the subject of classification of bathing places, 
general principles of bathing places, sanitation, 
bathing beaches, location and layout of pools, 
design and construction features, dressing rooms, 
showers, toilets, lavatories, 


visitors’ galleries, 


lighting, ventilation, heating, filtration and many 
similar practical subjects. 

Copies of the magazine may be secured at 30¢ 
each from Arthur Morton Crane, P. O. Box 508, 


Hammond, Indiana. 


Bicycle Day in Orlando, Florida.— March 
19th was Bicycle Day on the Orlando play- 
grounds. Events were as follows: 
75-yard Dash—Boys 11 years and under (sit- 
ting start) ; one helper. 

100-Yard Dash—Boys 12 to 15 years inclusive 
(standing start). 

One-half Mile Race—Boys 16 years and over 
(standing start). 

Coasting for Distance—Girls over 12 years of 
age (50 ft. start). 

One Mile Race—QOpen only to messenger boys 
(standing start). 

Relay Race—12 to 15 year old boys inclusive. 
No messenger boys allowed. Four boys and one 
bicycle to a team. Participants ride 100 yards, 
push bicycle 100 yards, ride 100 yards, push bi- 
(Standing start). 


While riding 


a boy throws a folded newspaper into a barrel. 


cycle to finish line. 

Throwing contest for newsboys. 
Each boy has three newspapers. 

Two-mile endurance race—open to any person 
over 18 years of age (standing start 

Slow race—open to all boys. Contestants must 
ride 100 yards and keep going without turning 
around. Boy who comes in last within 10 minutes 
wins. Falling off the bicycle disqualifies boy. 


$est stunt by any person on bicycle 


Advertising Home Play.—The Recreation 
Port New York, took 


an active part in the Better Homes Campaign con- 


Commission of Chester, 
ducted by the village during Better Homes Week. 
When a request came asking the Commission to 
be responsible for one evening’s program during 
the week in which the public was invited to visit 
the Model Home, Miss Rosalind F. Rieman, Di- 
to study the house. 


rector of Recreation, began 


ee 


en 
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The attic seemed to Miss Rieman to offer the 
greatest possibility for play purposes, and home 
play plans were developed. 

The interest of the proprietor of the local toy 
store was enlisted and he agreed to help furnish 
the attic asa play room. At the foot of the stairs 
leading to the attic was placed a placard reading, 
Other 
posters prepared for upstairs read, “Sand Play 


‘The Attic Is the Traditional Playroom.’ 


Is Character Building,” ‘““Choose Toys That Have 
a Purpose,” “The Toy Chest Is as Important as 
the Clothes Closet.” Every article was chosen 
to make some definite contribution to the whole. 


From the second morning after curtains had been 
put up and cambric walls hung, to the home play 
evening at the end of the week when a speaker 
discussed the family at play, several hundred guests 
had visited the attic. 


From the Flood District.—When the levee 
was blasted below New Orleans, flood refugees 


1 


driven from their homes began to pour into the 
city. The Red Cross secured the International 
Trade Exhibit Building for housing quarters for 
the refugees, about one-third of whom were chil- 
dret here was nothing for these children to 
do but s about the refugee headquarters. The 
Playground and Community Service Commission 
f New Orleans, of which L. di Bennedetto is 


manager, immediately saw an opportunity for a 


piece of real service and through cooperation with 
the War Department, which owned the pro, erty, 
the (rleans Levee Board and the Red Cross in 
charge of refugee work, Mr. L. di Bennedetto 
took immediate action. In two days’ time he 
cleared a square of ground opposite the refugee 
headquarters and with the aid of a city prison 
gang (from scrap playground material and old 
apy erected a very creditable emergency 

eround with ball diamonds, volley ball, equip- 
ment, swings, slides and other apparatus. 


Sports Best Cure for Poor Posture.—A dis- 


cussion of the amount of exercise Harvard stu- 
dents should take is the subject of a recent re- 
port of Dr. Thomas H. Lanman, former surgical 
assistant in hygiene at Harvard, according to the 
Ma th issue f- the Boston Herald. 

[he members of the class of 1926, he said, who 
had in their freshman year been obliged to take 
corrective exercises for poor posture, showed far 
greater 1mprovement in posture if they took part 


d athletic sports during the subsequent 


three years at college. Those who did not go out 
for sports showed little if any improvement. 


At the Seattle Meeting of the National 
Education Association.—The Department of 
School, Health and Physical Education of the 
National Education Association will hold a meet- 
ing in connection with the general convention at 
Seattle, Washington, July 5th and 7th. Among 
the subjects discussed will be school and com- 
munity athletics, the administration of health and 
education, swimming for girls and special ath- 
letics in Maryland. 


A Leadership Course.—Under the auspices 
of the Community Fund Agency, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, held a Leaders’ Course each Tuesday eve- 
ning, beginning March Ist and ending April 26th. 
There were courses in Boys’ Group Leadership, 
Girls’ Group Leadership and Girl Scouts. Cer- 
tain parts of the course were compulsory; others 
elective, all students being asked to attend the lec- 
tures on the psychology of boy and girl behavior. 


An Institute for Church Workers.—The 
Silver Bay Association at Silver Bay on Lake 
George, New York, invites pastors, Sunday 
School workers, business men, teachers and others 
interested in civic progress to attend the Silver 
Bay Vacation Conference to be held August 19th 
to 3lst. A program of conferences will be pro- 
vided, the discussions of which will include such 
subjects as the church and modern progress, pro- 
hibition and law enforcement and labor problems. 
All kinds of recreation opportunities are offered 

boating, bathing, fishing, mountain climbing, 
tennis and golf. 

Further information may be secured from 
Charles R. Towson, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


Faculty Members to Play.—The women on 
the faculty at Oregon Agricultural College have 
an interesting organization known as the Folk 
Club, consisting of from 200 to 225 members. 
This organization is divided into a number of 
recreation and study groups according to the in- 
terests of the members, and each fall all new 


. faculty members are entertained by the club and 


invited to join any of its various branches. 

The club meets in general session once a month, 
The four sections of study groups in literature, 
music, art and the mother’s and homemaker’s sec- 
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tion each meet one evening a month. The swim- 
ming class, the members of which are divided into 
groups according to their ability and promoted 
when progress has been made, is a popular rec- 
reation group. 
strenuous 
classes. 


Other women benefit by the less 
exercise in the 
Members 


make their trips in 


regular gymnasium 
of the Faculty Riding Club 
the Oregon hills once a week. 
In the spring the ride is taken ori Sunday morn- 


ings and breakfast is cooked in the woods. 


Hall the Center of 
The Parish Activities Serv- 


Making the Parish 
Social Activities. 
ice of Effingham, has published a series 


linois, 
of booklets suggesting how the Parish Hall can 
be made a center of activities along social, rec- 


reation, economi parochial lines. This very 


complete and pract series has information for 
parish picnic party programs, use ot 


slides, use of social clubs and dramatics. 


Girls’ Activities. 
reation, city of | River 
ducted the 
on the playg 
and June: 


[he Department of Rec- 


\lassachusetts, con- 


lowing program for girls’ activities 


: months of April, May 


3 p. m. to 6 p. m. Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
and Fri. Sat. 9-12 and 3 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
l 


3 p. m.—lI play materials 


Horseshoe for adults—Put up Vol- 
ley B ind Paddle Tennis nets. 
3:30 p. m.—B: yr Scotch Ball and Volley 
Bs 
4 p. m.—|l 
4:05 p. m. 
4:30 p. m.—Children’s Games—See that the small 
ldret the playgrounds are not 
5 p. m.—Dodge Ball—Athletic Events 
5:30 p. m.—Folk Dancing and Community Sing- 
Every Friday be Badge Test Day—Every 
child should ha ince to take the badge test. 


Jackstone tout held every Thursday. 


Rope Skippi1 rnament held every Tues- 
day. 

Puppet Shows 
at 10:15 a. m. 
Red Riding Hood ; 
and the Elves; Goldilocks an 
Little Bo-Peep 


) every Saturday morning 
Shows to be presented -Little 
Hansel and Gretel ; Shoemaker 
| the Three Bears; 


Volley Ball League Games to be played every 
Wednesday afternoon at 5:15 p. m. 


Open Spaces by Court Order.—In Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on May 24, 1927, Supreme Court Justice 
Druhan denied the application of a real estate 
company for a permit to build an apartment house 
on a certain corner. Forty-one property owners 
in the neighborhood opposed the building of the 
apartment on the corner on the ground that the 
property was in a zone where such apartment 
houses were forbidden. Justice Druhan decided 
that the preservation of detached private resi- 
dence districts is vital to the health, safety, morals 
and general welfare of the community; that pub- 
lic parks are a public expense; that spaces where 
grass and flowers can grow contribute taxes to 
the public treasury and are breathing spots that 
ought to be preserved; that these spaces are not 
necessarily the homes of the well-to-do; many of 
them are the homes of persons of moderate means ; 
that the building zone resolution recognizes that 
not all parts of the city should be given over to 
dense construction and consequent congested liv- 


ing conditions. 


Welfare in Smyrna.—Under the presidency 
of the Mayor of Smyrna, Turkey, there has re- 


Wel- 


its member- 


cently been organized in that city a City 
fare Council which includes among 


municipal government 


ship representatives of the 
and of local educational and social work organi- 
zations. Among the subjects which the Council 
has agreed to study are the playground opportu- 
nities provided by the city, the promotion of 
games and mass play for children, the training of 
paid and volunteer play leaders, the organization 
of an interscholastic athletic union, and the ad- 
visability of a city-wide all round athletic test. 
Health examinations in the schools, water sports, 
organized camps and social gatherings to promote 
better neighborhood relations are other subjects 


which the Council plans to consider. 


The school must be enriched so that the child 
can experiment with actual things from the very 
first day he comes to school. Play rooms and 
games, animals and plants, wood and nails must 
take their place side by side with books and words. 
—ANGELO Patri: “A Schoolmaster in a Great 


City.” 


From the Detroit Educational Bulletin for March, 1927. 
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In the Vicinity of Memphis 


Within one night’s travel by rail from Mem- 
phis, or automobile, are 
many points of historic interest and scenic beauty. 
visitors living north of the Mason 


easily accessible by 


Conve! t 


and Dixon Line, and those who hail from the far 


west, should not miss the opportunity to learn 
more about the South on their way home from 
the Convention City, Memphis, down in Dixie. 
Some of the places well worth seeing are listed 
for the information of those who plan to attend 
the Recreation Congress, Ictober 3-7. 

Hot S c \rkansas, is located 193 miles 
from Memphis in the Ozarks, making a very con- 
venient leasant side trip. The Hot Springs 
National Park is operated under supervision of 
the States Government, and the mineral 
waters are famous for their curative powers. One 
can leav mphis at midnight and be in Hot 
Spring e o'clock breakfast next morning. 
Hot Spri s famed for its beautiful scenery, 
its hotels vn throughout the country, and 
there is something to do every minute of the day. 

Even closer to Memphis on the east is Shiloh 
sattlefield ene of one of the hardest fought 
battles he | War. The nearest railway 
station is | inth, Mississippi. From Corinth 
the 1 t e battlefield is made over a hard 
surface national highway with regular bus service 
"\ pec arrangements can be made 

ge parties at any time of day. 

The visitor who fails to see the great Wilson 
D I Shoals is overlooking a big op- 
portunit [he nearest railroad station to Muscle 
Shoals 1 heffield, Alabama, 147 miles east of 
Memphi Che Wilson Dam is situated on the 
Tennessee River between Tuscumbia, Sheffield 
ind Flore ll three of the Alabama cities being 
reached by bus service. The Wilson Dam is the 
largest mass of monolithic concrete ever used in 
a hydraulic development, one mile in length across 
the Tennessee River, rising to a towering height 
of 13 containing 36,000,000 cubic feet 


masonr [In connection with this dam the gov- 
pleted during the World War two 

The first of these was an experi- 
mental plant, the other was for the purpose of 
making rates in quantity during the time of 
the construction of the power plant of Wilson 


Dam. The lake formed by the dam is 18 miles 
long, covering 14,500 acres. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, 314 miles east of 
Memphis, is of interest scenically and historically. 
Some of the stirring battles of the Civil War were 
fought here—Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge— 
and the scene of the Battle above the Clouds on 
Lookout Mountain and Signal Mountain can be 
reached by auto from Chattanooga. 

Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, one of the greatest 
wonders of the world, can be reached from Mem- 
phis in a one-night or one-day trip. Mammoth 
Cave has probably been visited by people of more 
nationalities than any other point of interest in 
the South. Stop-overs are allowed at Glasgow 
Junction, Kentucky, on all through tickets in 
order that travelers may visit the Cave. 

Across the Mississippi River from Memphis in 
Arkansas and Missouri lie the Ozark Mountains, 
rivalling in scenic beauty any region of the United 
States. 

Southward from Memphis, the traveler by train 
or automobile passes through a section rich in 
historic interest that dates back to the days of 
the Ante-Bellum South, with its colonial homes, 
its spreading acres of fertile plantation lands, 
where prosperity and hospitality walked hand in 
hand. 

If, instead of turning southward or eastward, 
the convention visitor crosses the river westward 
into Arkansas he will find himself in a region 
where cotton is still king, but where other things 
are not forgotten or neglected. For while the 
fields are white with cotton in eastern Arkansas 
with each recurring season, rice growing is also 
proving a profitable venture. Arkansas farmers 
in the Grand Prairie section around Stuttgart are 
in the heart of the rice belt. Arkansas produces 
annually from eight to ten million bushels of rice 
and ranks between Louisiana and Texas in rice 
production in the United States. The rice fields 
are flooded from eighty to a hundred days during 
the growing period and 250,000,000,000 gallons 
of water are pumped annually from deep wells 
to irrigate the Arkansas rice district. Rice 1s 
harvested and thrashed like wheat or oats but 
requires several special milling processes to re- 
move the hulls and bran to give the characteristic 
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polish to the grain Corn and other grain, as 
well as great crops of hay and foodstuffs, are also 
raised throughout eastern Arkansas. 

One of the naval battles of the Civil War was 
fought on the river in front of Memphis. This 
was the home city of that daring Confederate 
leader, General Nathan Bedford Forrest, and a 
tablet in the Hotel Gayoso records one of his 


1 


daring exploits, while a splendid equestrian statue 


keeps watch and ward in the park that bears his 


name. 
So whether you visit all of Dixie or take in only 
Memphis, be sur: attend the convention and 


learn how warm is Dixie’s heart and how de- 
lightful is Dixie’s climate, hospitality, cordiality 


and Lor 1 cheer 


a . . 
* ‘fo € 
In Venice, Florida 
One of Florida’s voungest cities is Venice, a 
community boasting of 30,000 acres and a year 
of life. Financed and built by the. Brotherhood 
was definitely plan- 


of Locomotive neers, it 


ned and zoned before the land was cleared or a 
street laid out laying out this young agri- 
cultural, industrial and resort city, John Nolen, 
well known planner, kept continually in mind its 
future growth 
When the 


appoll té 


mayor and city councilmen 


were Governor Martin a_ few 


months ago, yng the first official acts of the 


city governing body was the organization of a 
Department of Recreation with Robert Boggess 
as Director to carry on this branch of civic de- 
velopment along proportionate lines with the 
building prograt 

Activities ar ided into five groups—ath- 
letics and outdoor sports; music; drama; social 
activities and handcraft The first group is al- 


ready well under way with a basketball team or- 
ganized and meeting competitive teams, a roque 
court where spirited individual contests are held, 
classes in archer r both men and women—this 


sport is proving on the most popular of all 


crowded—tennis, cro- 


games and thi es are 
quet, tether ball, quoit pitching, clock golf and 
tenikoit. Free struction is given at the Civic 


Center—and all equipment furnished. 

[zaak Walton 
League at Venice will be followed by the organi- 
Club on plans of the War De- 


The recent organization of the 


zation of a Rifl 


rap Shooting Club with the 


partment, and a Iraj 


development of tournament teams. These sport- 


ing activities in conjunction with the 


Tarpon 
Club, which holds an Annual National Tarpon 
Tournament in June are attracting nation-wide 


attention from sportsmen and fishermen. 

With a mainland beach within the city limits 
and a climate that permits year-round bathing, 
water activities play a major part in the daily 
The recent or- 
ganization of the Venice Yacht Club and the 


out-of-door lives of Venetians. 


building of 10 sloops to compete in the Lipton 
cup races to be held at St. Petersburg in Sep- 
tember ; swimming and diving instruction for all 
ages by the professional at the bath house and 
later plans for a Volunteer Life Saving Corps by 
A. R. C. graduates ; a water carnival with events 
for all ages—courses and training in lifesaving 
and first aid work by A. R. C.—all offer water 
sport lovers daily diversions of the most healthful 
and interesting to be had anywhere. 

Under the head of music the Recreation De- 
partment plans to organize mixed and male com- 
munity choruses with a program of community 
singing; to develop a community orchestra, to 
train a boys’ fife and drum corps, and to organize 
harmonica and ukulele bands for boys and girls. 

The Dramatic Program will consist of the pro- 
duction of children’s plays and pageants—the 
planning for civic and patriotic programs on 
proper dates and the organization of a local dra- 
matic club and presentation of plays. Certain 
nights will be set aside at the Civic Center as open 
forum nights. A meeting has been held to dis- 
cuss arrangements for the first dramatic produc- 
tion and developments for this will be announced 
shortly. 

The social activities and handcraft program 
are in the formative stage. They will include 
community meetings, the conducting of dances 
and parties for emploved girls and men, parties 
for school children in cooperation with school 
authorities and civic clubs, beach parties for chil- 
dren and grown ups, and special community 
parties for holidays in cooperation with civic 
clubs. 

Adult handcraft work will include the develop- 
ment through classes of the manufacture of sal- 
able articles from native materials—basket weav- 
ing, shell-craft, native cloth and rug weaving. 
Juvenile handcraft will include kite, stilt, doll 
manufacture, sand and clay modeling and similar 
articles, culminating in a juvenile exposition of 
school and handcraft. Prize house and garden 
beautification contests will be held. 
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Kite Flying as a College Contest 


By 


ComMmoporeE W. E. LONGFELLow, 


American Red Cross 


In the 
people have many interesting customs and games, 


Hawaiian group of islands the young 


but as the population is very largely made up of 


from the Orient, it 


people wl have come there 


is not at all 


strange that the games of Japan and 
China should be At Mills 
College, where the students are chiefly of Japa- 


nese and ( 


very much in evidence. 


hinese parentage, one of the big annual 


school contests is Kite Flying Day. 
A 1 ly li ‘or casion 
The Kite Flying Tournament at Mills College, 


which the missionaries started near Honolulu 
many vears ago, had 250 kites entered and had 
more than 3,000 spectators on the college grounds 
overlooking the sea, not to mention the thousands 
who could see the strange flyers from the sur- 
rounding hills and lower lands. 

It was a fine location for such a meet, on a flat 
plain overlooking the Beach, which is four or five 
miles distant, and at the edge of the beautiful 


Manoa Valley. Furthermore, the arrival of the 


irls of the Kawaiahao Seminary, the girls’ de- 


Oo 
~ 


partment the Mid-Pacific Institute, added a 
great to the enjoyment of the Mills College 
students who make up the boys’ department of 
the same Institute. But do not think that the 
boys are kite flying athletes alone, for they are 
wonders at baseball and track and at many other 
phases of outdoor sports which they can carry 
on all-year-round. 


While tl 
which took place when I was in Hawaii was of 


e contests are held annually, the one 


unusual interest because of the Missionary Cen- 
tennial celebration into whose program it was 
interpolated. Many strangers from the mainland 
of the United States were present to see the unique 
products of this unusual school way out in the 
Pacific under the star-spangled banner. There 
were distance and altitude contests, class quantity 
contests, and prizes for the most unique, most 
beautiful, most comical and littlest kites for small, 
larger and older boys. Then there were classes 
for the college societies and for the fighting kites. 


Because, in these days of aviation, every young 
man is interested in aeronautics, kite’ flying is 
a good thing to develop, for it teaches much of 
the lifting power of breezes and of the sort of 
planes that lift best. Benjamin Franklin and 
other scientists learned much from kite flying even 
in their grown-up days, and at the big volcano 
on the Island of Hawaii I found a wealthy man 
from Pittsburgh, who had spent many months 
flying kites over the volcano and had taken some 
wonderful pictures from a camera carried by his 
kites of the seething, bubbling masses of lava in 
the crater. 


Kites Too Small to See! 


Some of the kites were eight feet across and 
some were twenty-five or thirty feet long when 
in the air. Others were so small that the judges 
had to examine them through a microscope to be 
sure they were made of at least two sticks and 
covering fabric, as required in the rules of the 
competition. These infinitesimal kites were a 
marvel to all the spectators as they considered the 
amount of patience and ingenuity required to split 
bamboo so fine, and under a microscope to con- 
struct a mite so tiny that it resembled nothing so 
much as a fleck of dandruff! 
or thread would serve to fly such a kite, so with 
infinite patience the boys split a silken thread till 
a gossamer tissue about thirty feet long was un- 


No ordinary string 


stranded and the tiny speck could be flown as 
was any other kite in the contest. 
kites the size of postage stamps were considered 


Heretofore 


small, but that year all records for smallness were 
broken. 

As in days of old when knights were bold and 
shields were displayed on the walls of the castle 
halls, so the kites were displayed at Mills, and 
winners of this and other years were hung up for 
students and visitors to marvel at. The crafts- 
manship includes not only the proper construction 
but artistic decorative design as well. The paint- 
ings and designs are in many cases works of art, 
and some of the conceptions are extremely un- 
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usual. Fred Tsuda and I. Murikami made a big 
kite and painted on it a picture of a human skele- 
ton. It gave a most startling effect to see a white 
skeleton cavorting about in mid air high above 
the ground. To make it more interesting the art- 
ists asserted that it was the skeleton of one of 


the little Chinese students, Lee Kam Tin. 








BUTTERFLY KITr 


Designs of All Kinds 

A fine big butterfly kite was entered by David 
Au Tai Chun of the junior class and another 
butterfly made by the senior class was awarded 


first prize as the most beautiful class kite. The 
artistic and effecti method of balancing with 
a tail attached to each wing is noteworthy. Takeo 


Teragawa entered old grasshopper kite, and 


besides being a kite expert he was then ten-mile 
running champion of Hawaii. 
Another kite interesting design, a dragon 


} | 


fly, was made by Tse Wing Yan, and Shigeru 
Hirotsu entered a monster fish kite. A Spanish 
boy of the grammar department at Mills made a 
marvellous centipede kite about thirty feet long. 

The designs of the class kites were varied and 
symbolic. There was one in particular which 
caused a great deal of questioning on the part 
of some of the visitors. In the first place, the kite 
was made by the college Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, and bore the well known insignia of the 
letter C enclosing a letter E. The design of the 
kite was that of a big snow white cross, the lower 
end of which was standing in a punch bowl. It 
was explained that it was not a temperance kite 
necessarily, but commemorated the erection of the 
large cross on the top of the crater of an extinct 
volcano which overlooks the city of Honolulu, 
and which is known as the Punch Bowl. 

The Missionary Centennial brought out several 


interesting designs, one of which was a bow view 
of the missionary’ ship Thaddeus coming across 
the sea with the rays of the rising sun behind it 
and this inscription: Hawaiian Missions Centen- 
nial 1820-1920 on a white circle that made a frame 
around the picture. King Kamehameha is shown 
on another kite standing in the entrance in his 
royal robe made of the feathers of many tiny 
birds. In the offing is an anchored ship and a 
group of missionaries approaching to be welcomed 
by the king. 

The Hula dances of long ago were used in all 
sorts of festivals. Many of them were per- 
formed by groups of men who sat upon the ground 
and swayed their arms, heads and bodies in time 
to the chants and native instruments. Nowadays 
the Hula is exploited in vaudeville and in all 
sorts of shows on the mainland and is chiefly done 
by women dancers. The character of it is greatly 








SKELETON KITE 


changed, and this old and new conception of a 
native dance was shown on a comical kite pictur- 
ing the Hula of 1820 and 1920. This surely was 
a queer kite when in action. 

The Senior Class flew a big kite with the coat 
of arms of Hawaii blazoned upon it in the proper 
colors. The people of the islands are very proud 
of the Hawaiian flag and coat of arms, even 
though they are good Americans and salute the 
Stars and Stripes with as much reverence as do 
any school boys in the U. S. A. The Kitchen 
Club entered a kite also made by Allen Y. Young, 
which won second prize in the Society beauty 
contest. It carried a picture of a cheerful dining 
room with the lights aglow and a laughing mother 
feeding a baby in her arms from one of the dishes 
on the snowy cloth. 

In the class quantity contest the award was 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSIGNIA KITE 
C. E. Boys, Hawaii 


made to the class having the greatest number of 
kites in the air at the end of five minutes, after 
the signal was given. The juniors were the win- 
ners with a score of 167 per cent., for seventeen 
students managed to keep twenty-four kites fly- 
ing the allotted time. This gives the juniors the 
right to have the record inscribed on the cup. 
The senior class was second with 105 per cent., 
and the freshmen and sophomores finished in that 
orde 

lt is quite a problem to measure the altitude to 
which the kites are flown, so this is the expedient 
adopted. Pegs are driven in the ground a fixed 
distance apart and at the end of the high flying 


contests, as the kites are run down, the string 
led back and forth around the pegs. The 
judges then have to count the threads to measure 
the altitude attained and multiply by the distance 
between pegs. The three highest records were 
made by Archie Ho with 2,500 feet, Lo Chit Kam 
2,430 feet and Luke Soon 2,150 feet. 


Fighting Kites 


\ll boys like the thrill of battle, and this was 
furnished in the contest of the fighting kites, in 
which all students, regardless of class, were eligi- 
ble. Luke Soon was adjudged the winner after 
cutting down six other flyers. There was a tie 
for second place as Kim Bung You and Sui Kee 
Mon each cut down four kites. 


A professor at Cornell said to his students: 

“The world will not pay you for what you know 
but for what you do.” 

In our community work knowledge must be 
translated into power and action. 


Striking at the Root 


James Hoge Ricks, Justice, Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Court, Richmond, Virginia, re- 
cently wrote to Eugene T. Lies of the P. R. 
A. A. as follows: 

“In a large residential section of this city, ly- 
ing west of what is known as the Boulevard, we 
were at one time having a great deal of trouble 
with two or three large gangs of boys who were 
congregating on street corners, using vulgar lan- 
guage and making disrespectful remarks to per- 
When the police officer 
told them to move on, they would congregate on 
another corner. When ordered to move on from 
this corner, they congregated in an open field and 


sons who passed by. 


built bon-fires, borrowing neighborhood ash bar- 
rels, and rear fences. Of course, the bon-fires 
were of themselves a fire menace and therefore 
unlawful. These boys were brought into Court 
repeatedly and finally it seemed that it would be 
necessary to send the leaders to the Industrial 
School in order to rid the neighborhood of what 
they termed a nuisance. I felt, however, that 
this would be unjust to the boys since the com- 
munity had made no effort to provide these boys 
with any wholesome recreation under trained 
supervision. 

“The matter was brought to the attention of 
the Mother’s Club of the local school. This Club, 
in cooperation with the Community Recreation 
Association, organized these boys and others in 
the neighborhood—about 200, I think in all— 
into a club. They secured the use of the school 





gymnasium as a meeting place. When the spring 
opened up, baseball teams were organized. One 
of the boys, who had been a gang leader, became 
president of the Club; another, captain of one of 
the baseball teams. Needless to say that I had 
no further trouble with gangs from that neigh- 
borhood. Supervised recreation solved the prob- 
lem in the right way and saved the gang leaders 
from the Industrial School. 

“We have had a great deal of disorderly con- 
duct on the streets on Sunday afternoons. It 
seems to be the favorite occasion for crap-shoot- 
ing and noise making. Playgrounds are not 
opened on Sunday afternoon, and, in consequence, 
the boys have to seek diversion wherever they 
may. We had one gang of boys in court for 
engaging in a crap game on the playgrounds on 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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A Busy Family Plays 


By 


FRANCES SAGE BraApDLEy, M.D., 


Berea, Ky. 


Paul and Betty were a busy young couple carry- 
ing the honestly earned leadership of a thriving 
town in Appalachia. Paul had always said that 
his wife ought to have been a business man. She 
was a good mixer and ferreted out the good in 
everything. She was quick, resourceful, persist- 
ent, and had a level head on her straight young 
shoulders. Like a duck to water she took to the 
organizing of a Junior 
Women Voters; and 


League and a League of 
accepted with complacency 
the deference and 


cooperation of local political 
aspirants. Then followed clean streets and alleys, 
better schools, decent movies and milk, and much 
vaunted enforcement of hitherto inert ordinances. 
She belonged of course to a woman’s club, a bridge 
club and to some sort These 


though Betty de- 


of cultural group. 


quite filled her odd moments, 


clared that when it came to honest to goodness 
work, her husband was the pacemaker and that 
she only did these things to keep up with him. 
Though barely launched in his thirties, Paul 
was a member of the school board and was largely 
responsible for consolidation of several small 
one and two-roomed county schools; he had la- 
bored with the quorum court, finally wresting 


from that body a sufficient appropriation to build 


a creditable county court house. He had sat up 
with Commissioner Jenkins until that balker mod- 
erated his threat that only over his dead body 
should a mile of good roads be built until the 


county had the money in hand; and as president 
of the country club he had obtained an option on 
the old Wheatley winding 
streams and rolling slopes fairly entreated to be- 


come greens and fairways. 


plantation, whose 
Besides these side 
lines, Paul’s real job was the management of the 
Willingham Lumber Company, to which appoint- 
ment he had succeeded his recently deceased father. 

Now neither Paul nor Betty had been to Smith 
College. 
book. Beyond a smattering of biology and zool- 
ogy; beyond the conviction acquired from their 
home and county demonstration agents that clean, 


Euthenics and eugenics were as a closed 
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vigorous seed, good soil and intelligent care are 
necessary for the upgrading of any growing thing, 
they knew nothing. But they learned. 

Nor had the gospel of birth control penetrated 
to the recesses of Yadkin County. There was 
genuine disappointment therefore when after four 
and even five years no small Betties and Pauls had 
come to take the place of young nieces and 
nephews who after all were only borrowed. So 
what did this young couple do but adopt a tiny 
red-headed brother and sister, and, then, as any 
old granny might have told them, proceed to have 
two babies of their own. 

It was all over before they knew it, and the 
neat, orderly little home, ample for the needs of 
a couple and occasional guest, found itself fairly 
bulging with the belongings and personalities of 
four vigorous, husky, demanding youngsters and 
a pair of dazed but jubilant parents. 

They rubbed their eyes and set about a reorgani- 
zation of the pre-family routine. Mornings were 
full of milk formule, baths and things; after- 
noons, sacred to naps; early-to-beds meant giving 
up former foursomes at bridge or dinner and 
the weekly dance at the club. Paul’s golf sticks 
hung dejected in the back hall; Betty visited and 
marketed over the phone, short cuts scorned in 
previous days. 

About this time Paul was called away to super- 
intend the cutting of a mountain tract of timber 
which his company had acquired. Freight rates 
were high and it proved wise to utilize a local saw 
Paul decided to stick around 
He built a chute 
down the mountain side, knocked up shacks and 
a chow tent, and secured the services of an ex-chef 
of a dining car, eager to retire for a time from 


mill and native labor. 
and see the thing well started. 


an encounter with a razor in the hands of a sub- 
ject waiter. He slanted a roof between trees over- 
hanging a clear, bold stream and spread his blan- 
ket over a bed of fragrant balsam boughs. Soothed 
at night by the rippling waters, roused at break of 
day by the gay singing of birds, released from the 


tension of the demands of town life, Paul was re- 
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minded of a certain little crowded, wriggling home 
reverberating with the unconscious, unquenchable 
chorus of young voices, and of a hurrying, scurry- 
ing, big-eyed mother. Before night Betty received 
a wire to fill up the old Dodge with babies, bottles, 
oranges and cod liver oil, come up to camp and 
play. Did they come? Did they play? And 
what happened ? 

Betty was steady at the wheel and before she 
and the babies reached the gorge, Paul had pried 
great boulders from the trail and tumbled them 
down the rugged side of old Nantshala; had up- 
rooted the snarliest snags and filled up enough ruts 
so the car could chug up on low. He had closed 
in three sides of one shack for Betty and the 
babiest one of all. The rest sprawled over the 
blankets with daddy, squalled and waded in the 
cold, dancing water, and dammed up a miniature 
pond for their collection of turtles, craw fish and 
spring lizards. They made friends with the birds 
and chipmunks, hunted for late berries, early 
grapes and grotesque ginseng, and built monu- 
mental houses, bridges, towers of blocks from the 
mill 

Betty and the babies visited nearby cabins and 
those far away, Paul tucking “a little un and two 
big uns” in the rear to keep them from rattling 
out of the sedan. On the front porch the moth- 
ers exchanged experiences, patch work, a bottle 
of elderberry wine for the pattern of a buttonless 
romper, handy potato parer or new fangled scraper 
for ro’sin’ ye’rs; while children alternated 
the time honored, tag, base, school, of rural chil- 
dren for the more modern, diversified kindergarten 
representation of birds, people, incidents which 
the riotous Pauls and Betties personified. On 
Saturdays the older children home from school 
climbed the trail and, silent, appraising, slipped 
from behind stumps, trees, boulders, watching the 


untoward antics of the city children. 

They visited the school and found a group of 
unclassified youngsters, some bright, alert, capable 
mentally and physically; and others pale, hollow 
chested, depressed Or queer and difficult, “al- 
ways,” according to the teacher, “having sore 
throat, toothache or tantrums.” Betty made 
friends with them all and secured their zealous 
support in learning new songs, plays, pageants, and 
the like. She also interested the mothers in the 
experiment of adding a bottle of milk to a more 
carefully prepared lunch. Paul found the nearest 
doctor and dentist willing to clean up and true up 


every child found below par. In one corner of 


the school room his men built a work bench and 
installed a lathe for the boys; while for another, 
Betty and the girls begged an oil stove and simple 
cooking equipment. Paul followed the organiza- 
tion of a baseball nine and basketball team with 
showers from barrels which the boys hoisted over 
one corner of the building, and piped water from 
a lofty spring. The consternation aroused in the 
hearts of skeptical, sokcitous parents by this inno- 
vation, was held in abeyance by the enthusiasm of 
the combatants and the persuasion of the sponsors 
to risk the hazard until the first suggestion of ill 
effects. 

Then came time for the County Fair. News 
items in the Southern Agriculturist and Progres- 
sive Farmer, bill posters, letters sent broadcast, 
urged all men, women and children to enter the 
lists and by their exhibits make this the banner 
fair to date. The publicity fell on deaf ears. “Hit 
war already cut and dried,” they declared, “who'd 
get this prize, that an’ t’other. If the town folks 
wanted to hog all the prizes, let ’em do all the 
work,” they reasoned. “As for them, they were 
through with sech.” 

Betty and Paul listened to their arguments. 
Then Paul made a special trip to town and con- 
ferred with the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Fair Management. Betty meantime had found 
the women more responsive and, with their conni- 
vance, began her campaign. She bragged on young 
colts and fillies; on calves and yearlings grazing in 
the cove, and found stolid ewes and rooting sows 
with families bleating and squealing for recogni- 
tion. She plunged through forests of towering 
corn in fields blazing with pumpkin and bronze 
with chard and rhubarb shoulder high; discovered 
mammoth beets, turnips, potatoes, cabbage ignored 
by men used to the luxuriant growth of this fertile 
soil. To the silent but eager amusement of the 
women she prodded, cajoled, brow beat the men 
into filling up the old Ford with their best and 
showing the town men for once just what men 
back on the mountain were doing. 

Their poultry, cattle and stock proved second 
only to those from the Biltmore estate; their al- 
falfa, grain, vegetables, fruit and delicious sour 
wood honey were a credit to any section. But 
the most popular booth of all was a log cabin 
built by mountain men and furnished with treas- 
ures of their attics, hand made tables, chairs, 
spool heds and trundles for the children made by 
grand and great “grandsirs.” There were home 
woven coverlets, spreads, rugs, clothing made by 
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their wives “from back to back,” they declared. 
From the smoke house they rescued sugar cured 
ham, bacon, and products canned, preserved, dried. 
Festoons of onions, peppers, leather breeches 
(snap beans dried in the pod), tobacco, bunches 
of roots, seed, herbs for medicinal purposes hung 
from the rafters and decorated the walls, elo- 
quent reminders to the modern housewife of the 


ingenuity and resourcefulness of her pioneer 
housewife. 

Granny Bryson sat at her loom weaving a run 
of blankets while Mis’ Sukey Tantham serene, 


undisturbed, spur ol or heckled flax. From the 
crane over the big open fire hung pots and kettles, 
and in the three-legged spider on the hearth tooth- 
some possum and taters roasted to a turn while 
corn dodgers browned and sweetened in the long 
handled bake oven, hot coals above and below. 
A generous coffee pot bubbled gently on a hot 
smooth stone, its pungent fragrance beguiling the 
passer-by. 

Nothing created such lavish and genuine re- 
sponse or contributed so much to the success of 
the Yadkin County Fair as the exhibits of the 
rural population, and when the early objectors 
found themselves strutting round the grounds 
boasting blue ribbons received, their women folks 
smiled but kept their own counsel. 

Betty lured a few of them to a meeting of her 
Wednesday Club in town, and members of this 
group in turn drove out to the mountain, where 
they found inspiration and undreamed latent 
ability. The organization of a strong Town and 
Country Club followed. Stimulated by their re- 
cent successful diplomacy with their men, certain 
brave souls ventured to a session of the League 
of Women Voters, with the avowed intention of 
“gettin’ shet of that ornery Lum Coggins. He 
fights roosters in his backlot of a Sunday, and 
takes his stand that soon as a child l’arns his book 
from kiver to kiver, hits time to talk about gittin’ 
another. A fine school trustee,” they sniffed. 
Generous and spirited discussion followed, and 
it led to a realization that the aims and needs of 
country people are comparable to those of city 
people, and that we work them out better together. 

Cold weather and the beginning of the fall term 
drove the Pauls and Betties home, but in place 
of the ignorance, indifference, distrust found on 
old Nanthahala there exists today a feeling of 
friendliness, helpfulness and achievement. Yadkin 
County is becoming a better place for people to 
live, and all because—A Busy Family Plays. 


Striking at the Root 
(Continued from page 189) 
a Sunday afternoon. They had congregated there, 
as their custom was, but the playground was 
closed and they had been forbidden to use it ex- 
cept when it was open so they sought pleasures 
of their own. We have also had a group of boys 
in court for gambling on the church steps—or 
the landing just at the head of the steps—on a 
Sunday afternoon. The church was, of course, 
closed. 

“Numerous other illustrations might be cited. 
Suflice it to say that after nearly fifteen years’ 
experience in Juvenile Court work as Probation 
Officer and Judge, it is my conviction that super- 
vised recreation is the best preventive of delin- 
quency yet devised. It, of course, will not take 
the place of the home, church or school in child 
training or character-building but it is a valuable 
ally to these institutions. My hope is, therefore, 
that the time shall come when the public con- 
science will recognize the right of every child to 
have a place in which he can play in safety under 
trained supervision.” 


What About the Size of 
City Blocks? 


The question of planning blocks with play- 
grounds in the middle involves the depth of the 
block and so raises the whole question of town 
or city planning. Equally involved in that ques- 
tion is the plan of houses. 

Height is another question involved inasmuch 
as more height means more children to use the 
space. 

Therefore, in planning city blocks, the play- 
ground people and the housing people ought to 
get together. 

Would it be worth while to have a study made 
of this question? The people to study it ought to 
be very judicious-minded people with imagination, 
and they ought either to include or work very 
closely with city planners, students of housing and 
playground people, and of course the people who 
have been directly attacking the problem like the 
City Housing Corporation. 

It is the city residential block unit that is in- 
volved and the whole city plan depends on it. 


Readers of THE PLAYGROUND are asked to send 
their suggestions. 








Handcraft Possibilities for Mothers 


and 


Others: 


CHESTER G. MARSH, 


Director of Recreation, Westchester County, N.Y. 


\other +] 


is the first playmate. Since the begin- 
ing of time she has fashioned toys to hold the 


ttention of her children. The mother of the 
Stone Age strung bright colored berries on cords 
of twisted grass and taught baby hands to help. 
Wise is the mother of today who follows her ex- 


Here are a few suggestions that may prove 
ul on playgrounds, in clubs or craft classes 
inspiration to the recreation leader 
the mother confronted with the never-failing 
e American child, “Let’s do something.” 
Clay modeling is an endless amusement for 


and may give 


girls and boys and may even be attempted by very 
There are now on the market 


11 } 


small children. 
several varieties of clay which dry hard without 
firing. Beginning with the round bali pressed 

by the child, it is possible to mould 


nto shape 
very attractive tiles, candlesticks, bowls, beads 
and other articles. There is a certain fascination, 
left over from our mud pie days, in shaping the 
wet clay and seeing something grow under our 
hands. The completed clay models may be painted 
irs with the addition of flat “show 
card white” and then finished with white shellac. 

Permanent modeling clay may be obtained at 
Macy’s Department Store, Broadway and 34th 
Street, New York City, for 38 cents per pound 
and Moldolith may be obtained for 50 cents a 
pound from Milton Bradley Co., 120 East 16th 
Street, New York City. 


with water col 


Some good books on modeling are The Way 

he Clay, Milton Bradley Co., New York City, 
25 cents; Clay Modelling in the School Room, by 
E. S. Hildreth, Milton Bradley, 60 cents; Model- 
ling for Schools, by Steward Taylor, Sir Isaac 
tm Handicraft for Handy Girls, 
by A. Neely Hall, Lathrop, Lee and Shepard, Bos- 


ton, Mass . $2.00. 


Pitman, London: 


*Ext from f talk given over W.E.A.F., February 9th. 

the mate used was prepared by Gladys Cameron 
Britt nstruct t the training school for recreation leaders, 
Westchester County Recreation Commission. 


Old Corks Take New Forms 


Cork toys present a splendid field for the play- 
ground worker. A lesson on cork boats just be- 
fore a visit to the swimming pool is sure to arouse 
interest and cork animals, dolls, furniture and 
wagons may be made with a little skill. <A collec- 
tion of old corks is the most satisfactory way of 
getting material. Sheet cork may be obtained 
retail from Wicander and Co., Inc., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


Reproducing Flowers 


Blue printing is an interesting and easy way 
of preserving flower and leaf forms and is espe- 
cially useful in work with Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls and Boy Scouts in making up books 
for Nature Honors or Badges. The flower or 
leaf is laid on print paper and a piece of glass is 
carefully fastened over and under it with two 
clothes pins. The specimen is then exposed to 
the sun or printing lamp until the paper visible 
turns a grayish blue. Next, the glass and flower 
are removed and the print is washed, the water 
being allowed to flow gently over the surface. 
The print is now complete and may be spread out 
flat to dry. The process is very simple and most 
fascinating. Care must be taken not to expose 
blue print paper to bright light until specimen is 
in place. 


A New Use for Soap 


Soap carving is simple work and is intensely 
interesting to the average child. It answers more 
readily to the pressure of the knife, and because 
it is easier to work with than wood, attracts the 
beginner. A bar of Ivory soap will make a most 
perfect Eastern house and has been used with 
great success in Sunday School classes. One 
need not be an artist, though if a child has any 
ability along artistic lines, carving heads from 
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soap is constructive and interesting play A bar 
of soap, a jack-knife and the American boy’s !n- 
satiable desire to carve something somewhere will 
account for many hours on the playground. Ducks 
and boats and fishes are especially well adapted for 
soap carving, as they are not difficult to shape 
and may be used in the water, especially if they 
are cut in floating soap. Coaches, furniture and 
similar articles may be gilded or enameled when 
finished. 

He Will Whittle! 

Whittling is the heritage of the American boy. 
Give him a jack-knife and a bit of soft wood and 
he will create something if it is only chips to litter 
the porch and drive parents to distraction. Re- 
move the wood and neglect to confiscate the knife, 
and furniture, woodwork or the neighbor’s trees 
are bound to suffer. He just can’t help it. He 
must cut something. For the Boy Scout, Girl 
Scout and Camp Fire Girl, whittling on the play- 
ground may include models of pot holders for the 
outdoor fire, cranes for holding the kettle, a rack 
for shoes in camp, a spoon for your soup, a broiler 
for outdoor cooking, a camp broom and the ever 
difficult, ever fascinating fuzz stick. Articles on 
whittling will be found in Dan Beard’s Duffle Bag, 
in Boys’ Life, May, 1914; How's This in Whit- 
tling, by E. F. Bigelow, in Boy's Life, March, 
1918. 


Toy Making Simpl 

The joys of toy making cannot be enumerated. 
It is not necessary to have a work bench, a lathe, 
a vise and other paraphernalia to engage in this 
delightful occupation. A cigar box, a coping saw 
and a small boy in a shady corner of the play- 
ground will be the means of producing puzzles, 
toy furniture, jumping jacks and many other 
attractive articles. One coping saw with one 
dozen extra blades can be obtained from any 
hardware store for 35 cents. An eight-inch half- 
round file is needed for finishing. The best wood 
for the purpose is bass wood % inch thick. It 
can be obtained at local lumber dealers. Cigar 
boxes or other boxes of thin wood may be used. 
Books showing designs and construction are Edu- 
cational Toys by Louise C. Peterson, Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois; American School Toys, 
by C. A. Kunou, Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Using Colored Wool 


The value of colored wool for use in kinder- 


garten has long been recognized but there are 
many ways in which it could be used in craft 
classes and playgrounds. Cotton woul pasted on 
the picture drawn by the little tot in the play- 
ground class transforms the somewhat indefi- 
nite drawing of a prehistoric animal into a real 
baa-lamb An empty cotton reel with four tacks 
and a strong pin may account for many short ends 
of wool and result in long horse reins. Our 
grandmothers made charming “daisy’’ mats on 
frames with wool and cotton and many of us 
treasure grandmother’s sampler, worked so care- 
fully by the little girl, feet on floor and back held 
very straight. Hooked rugs are another form of 
wool work that would especially interest women 
and designs for tray bottoms worked on canvas are 
not difficult. 


Sealing Wax an Art Medium 


Many artistic things may be created with seal- 
ing wax. The wax may be made pliable by the 
application of heat and worked very much as clay 
is moulded until the desired shape is obtained. 
Then a stick may be heated to almost liquid con- 
sistency and applied in design to the cold wax. Or 
it may be made soluble by the addition of de- 
natured alcohol and used as a thick paint. If the 
wax is heated first and the alcohol poured in very 
slowly it will mix quickly and can be used imme- 
diately. The cold wax will also dissolve if it is 
covered with alcohol and left overnight. The 
uses of sealing wax are many. You may make 
almost anything with it from beads and pendants 
to liquid coating for your rope basket and very 
charming are the gifts fashioned. Painting Wath 
Sealing Wax, Dennison, New York City, is a 
very good booklet. 


Basketry Unfailing in Interest 


sasketry covers a wide field in work with recre- 
ation centers. For some reason, people never 
tire of making baskets and the class of older 
women is just as enthusiastic after three lessons 
as is the class of juniors. Two of our most in- 
terested pupils this year have been grandmothers, 
who have displayed their finished work and sore 
fingers as proudly as any youngster. Basketry is 
not easy work, and care should be taken not to 
let the beginner start something too ambitious 
before she has a thorough knowledge of elemen- 
tary weaving. For this reason we suggest as a 
beginning for classes at recreation centers a set of 
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round hot plate mats which require the following 
reed: 8 Spokes No. 4 reed 19 inches long; 1 
Weaver No. 1 reed; additional weavers No. 2 
reed. This is worked in the Japanese weave and 
finished with a sun flower border; it not only 
teaches the elements of a good base, but is attrac- 
tive and useful when completed. Later when the 
pupil is more proficient, she may make the oval 
mat, thus completing the set. Mats that are treated 
after shellacing or staining with a coat of Valspar 
can be easily wiped off and will last a long time. 

Baskets and trays may also be made with 
wooden bases, and are much simpler to create 
than those with woven bases. However, the pupil 
who makes only articles with wooden bases can 
hardly be acknowledged as an expert in the art 
of weaving. 


Bands of color are very effective in almost any 


basket. These are produced by dyeing the reed 
in brilliant color before weaving. Batik dyes 
will be found most practical for this work, since 


they are mixed with cold water and the reed is 
simply soaked in this solution instead of plain 


water Materials may be purchased at Milton 
Bradley, 120 East 16th Street, New York City; 
the Prang Co., East 25th Street, New York City; 


J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey, and R. H. Macy Co., Broadway and 


34th Street, New York City. 300ks recom- 
mended for beginners are: Priscilla Basketry 
Book, Milton Bradley, 35 cents; The Basket 


Maker, by Turner, J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, 








Mass., $1; Practical Basketry, by Anna Gill, 
David McKay, 604-8 S. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $1.50. Among the books for 
advanced weavers are Practical Basket Making, 
by James Hammett Co., $1.75; The Basketry 
Book, by Blanchard Hammett Co., $3.00. 

There are some things in basketry that should 
always be remembered: Keep your reed wet; cut 
all reed on an angle ; plan entire basket before reed 
is cut ; in weaving bases, work always on a vertical 
rather than a horizontal plane; don’t bend reed 
without wetting; don’t leave a mistake because 
you didn’t notice it immediately ; don’t get mad. 

Dennison’s have originated a very clever sub- 
stitute for reed weaving. Paper rope weaving 
is excellent for classes where it is difficult to ob- 
tain water. The articles are amazingly durable 
and most attractive, though not as satisfactory or 
lasting as articles made of reed. Care must be 
taken not to jerk the paper rope weaver ; to wrap 
the wire spokes very tightly and to keep the rows 
of weavers pressed close together. A book on 
this subject is Weaving With Paper Rope, Denni- 
son Manufacturing Co., 220 Fifth Avenue. New 
York City, 10 cents. 


An Old Art Revived 


Block printing is an old and distinguished art 
and the secrets of the craft have in many cases 
been carefully preserved. The type of block print- 
ing suggested for recreation work is very simple. 
Blocks are not made of wood but of “battle ship 
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linoleum,” the heaviest grade made, and the en- 
tire design is cut on one block. The design is 
left in relief in most cases, although it is possible 
with a little care to produce some beautiful effects 
by leaving the background in relief. The success 
of block printing depends almost entirely on clean 
cutting of the design and the care in “inking” the 
block. When a design is drawn on a block it should 
be outlined entirely before any part of the back- 
ground is cut away. The uses of block printing 
are endless. Printed smocks, chiffon scarfs, bur- 
eau scarfs, pillow tops and curtains of scrim or 
cheese cloth are a few of the useful things which 
may be made. Block printed Christmas cards and 
place cards for luncheons are very attractive. 
Block printing dyes may be substituted for oil 
paints, in which case, a printer’s brayer is used in- 
stead of brushes. Milton Bradley offers a com- 
plete set consisting of tile, eight colors and a 
printer’s brayer for $4.45. Linoleum may also 
be purchased in block form but this is much more 
expensive and is really for use in printing presses. 


Stencilling an Effective Art 


Stencilling is almost the opposite of block print- 
ing. In it, we cut away the design; in block print- 
ing we cut away the background. Stencilling is 
perhaps most effective on materials too heavy to 
block print. Unbleached muslin, khaki, leather, 
linen, also wood and metals may be stencilled. The 
design is cut in stencil board, which is a heavy 
paper base treated with oil so that it can be cut 
with comparative ease with a pen knife. The 
secret of clever stencilling is a design cut sharply 
with no fuzzy edges left. The stencil is laid on 
dampened material and oil paint, diluted with 
permanent mixture, is applied vertically with a 
stencil brush. The stencil is then removed and 
the pattern allowed to dry. If a stencil is wiped 
carefully with a rag and turpentine after each 
design is made it may be used many times. 

Handicraft classes in paper and sealing wax 
novelties, paper rope weaving, lamp shades, and 
other articles made from Dennison materials may 
be attended without charge at the store rooms of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


The Handcraft Book is a publication that will 
be of great value to the playground director and 
to the mother. It is published by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, at a price of 


$1.25. 


A small book on Playground Handicraft may 
be obtained for 10 cents from the Westchester 
County Recreation Commission, 192 Martine 
Avenue, White Plains, New York. 


‘Out of the Mouths of 
Babes !”’ 


“T like to have the contest and races on the 
playground because you get exercise and we have 
prizes.” 

“In the marble contest you can win marbles 
and glassies. It is fun also if you win a prize 
and you get practice in marble games and swim- 
ming contests. If the prize is money, you can 
go to the show and buy gum and put some in the 
bank at school.” 

“T like the playground because it teaches chil- 
dren to play all kinds of games and you can win 
prizes and sometimes they are worth winning!” 

“T like to have races, roller skating and ice 
skating because I can win prizes when I race with 
some one.” 

“When you win some kind of games each year 
it is good because you win something.” 

“It is fun to be in a contest and win a good 
useful prize. 

in the summer. They always give away 
good prizes.” 

These are not jokes from a funny column! 
They are quotations from the letters of school 
children in a mid-western city who were asked 
to write letters on the subject, “Why I Like 
Playgrounds.” The letters quoted are typical of 


. They always have contests in 


the communications received, at least one-third 
of which showed plainly that prizes loomed large 
in the mind of the child as one of the chief at- 
tractions of the playground. 

Is it at all significant that children as young 
as those who wrote the letters quoted are thinking 
in terms of prizes? Is there any real justification 
for permitting children seven, eight, nine years of 
age to feel that prizes are of paramount impor- 
tance? Can real sportsmanship be developed in 
any such way? Where are we heading in this 
matter of prizes? 

Here is food for thought! 
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Home Recreation« 


WEAVER PANGBURN 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


With summer apparently upon us, it is easy to 
When we begin 
to consider the matter carefully, we realize that 
recreation is one of the most important elements 


think of play and recreation. 
} 


Since recreation—public and pri- 
vate, indoor and outdoor, summer time and year 
round—is the meat and drink of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, the Asso- 
ciation is very glad to cooperate with Better 
Homes in America in giving encouragement to 
recreation in the home. 

When we sing the old song, “Home, Sweet 
think not only of mother and father, 
of home cooking, or the old horsehair sofa in 


Home,” we 


the parlor, but also of the big back yard. That 
yard was a place to play in, not just to look at. 
The swing in the old apple tree, the cellar door 
down which we slid, the mysteries of the stable, 
the garden, the choice perch in the fence corner, 
and other recreational joys are part of the cher- 
ished childhood memories associated with home. 

Rob the home of these elements of fun and 
play and it ceases to be much except a place to 
sleep in. 

As an increasing number of people come to 
live in apartment houses and as many back yards 
shrink to the size of postage stamps, home play 
as we used to know it is threatened because of 
ce. In addition, so many recreations, 

and otherwise, have developed that 

the older forms of family recreation at home 
threaten to be superseded unless special thought 
them. 


is given t 
Two years ago a questionnaire was circulated 
school boys in several towns asking 


whether their fathers played with them. In more 


amonoe 
dill 7 


than fifty per cent. of the answers, the reply was 
ind pathetic “no.” Collier’s Weekly, in 
a recent editorial, told of a Parent Teacher 
Association meeting at which a number of school 
ren frankly stated their feelings towards 
their fathers. In 95% of the cases where the 
children looked upon their fathers with affection 
and esteem, it was discovered that the fathers 
played with the children. 


*R k for Better Homes in America 


Now we have been told that the Daddy is a 
distinctly American institution, that he does not 
exist in England or on the Continent, where the 
father is a much more forbidding individual with 
a wall of dignity separating him from the chil- 
dren. This American Daddy is one who enters 
into the play life of the children. He remem- 
bers that he was once a boy himself, and as he 
romps and plays with his own boys and girls, 
he, for the time being, becomes a boy again. 

There is no finer sight than a father playing 
with his children. In Visalia, California, some 
years ago the local recreation organization known 
as Community Service organized a Home Play 
Week to encourage all families in the community 
to play together regularly for at least a few 
hours on one day out of seven. Out of this cam- 
paign came a poster showing a father down on 
all fours and a child on his back. The smile 
of delight on the child’s face was matched by 
that on his father’s. 

Home play is a priceless part of life. Play 
builds health and character, but it also lays a basis 
for loyalty and understanding. If you will un- 
derstand a child or an adult, play with him, sing 
with him, and act with him. More home play 
will enrich home life. 


While the father is usually thought of as the 
children’s playmate, yet the music and story hour 
in the home ordinarily centers about mother. As 
women become more and more athletic, there is 
no reason why many of the backyard games can- 
not be shared in with enjoyment by mothers as 
well as fathers. A fine woman of my acquain- 
tance, a widow, recently has had the bitter ex- 
perience of having her son of sixteen run off to 
sea. At a time when she is beginning to need 
him and lean on him a little, he has deserted her. 
I have wondered whether there was really a gen- 
uine understanding, a common ground, between 
them. I have wondered whether, as the boy grew 
up, the mother played with him. 
common ground. 


Play gives a 


In these days when the automobile possesses 
the street, well planned home play has become a 
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grim necessity if we are to safeguard our children 
from possible sudden death. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago, boys and girls ran comparatively little 
risk in street play. That condition has disap- 
peared. Little children should be under the 
mother’s eye if only for safety’s sake. Therefore, 
a sand box or an enclosed space in the backyard 
or a play corner somewhere in the apartment 
house where there is no backyard, is imperative. 
Modern examples of 


a large group of apartments 


special planning for play 
in apartments ar 
at Jackson Heights, the Sunnyside developments 
of the City Housing 
of the 
New Jersey, and the Garden Tenements in New 
York City. In every case, areas for little chil- 
dren are provided. As a matter of fact, in spite 
of the increase in the number of apartments, the 


Corporation, the playground 


Bayonne Housing Corporation, Bayonne, 


majority of Americans still have backyards. Too 
many of these are occupied solely by rubbish and 
ash cans. 
box, or a slide, or a swing. Even if a garage takes 
the side of it can be used 


They might at least have a small sand 


up considerable space 
for handball. 

30ys from six years on will want to work with 
tools. The workshop may be in the cellar, in the 
attic, the garage, or in an outdoor shed. The 
tools should not be toys but good ones, tools of 
boy’s size. Good tools always pay. Equipped 
with soft woods, paints, a variety of nails, the 
boy will work happily for hours, his results re- 
flecting not only the things he studies in school 
but also the environment by which he is sur- 
Up to five or six, the play of little boys 
After that, the 


girls begin to go their own individual ways, and 


rounded. 
and girls has much in common. 


while they like to climb, jump rope, and play table 
games with the boys, they develop special interest 
in everything associated with dolls. 

The backyard play equipment, in addition to 
those things already suggested, may include a 
horizontal bar or trapeze, a play house and space 
And, of 


dren should have a pet of some kind. 


I 


for tennis or croquet course, the chil- 

In concluding I must say that home recreation 
is, of course, not a matter simply of equipment or 
program. It is mainly a matter of the play spirit. 
And if there is play spirit, it will illuminate all 
the activities of the home, including the dish 
washing, making the beds, and picking things up. 
The play spirit is the main thing. As a friend 
of mine has very fittingly put it: 

“Like all else in life worth while, the play spirit 


does not come placidly and benignly in and sit 
down at the hearth stone. It must be laid hold 
on. It must be captured and possessed. But the 
effort involved and the resourcefulness, patience, 
and ingenuity required are a small price to pay 
for comradeship between parents and children, 
for the enrichment of home life and for the sheer 
joy of being a member of the home it re-creates.” 


Home Play as Children 
See It 


Three hundred and twenty-six school children 
of a district near Indianapolis were asked to write 
anonymously just what each thought of his father. 

The teacher hoped that the reading of the es- 
says might attract the fathers to attend at least 
one meeting of the Parent-Teachers Association. 

It did. 

They came in $400 cars and $4,000 cars. Bank 
president and laborer, professional man, clerk, 
salesman, meter reader, farmer, utility magnate, 
merchant, banker, tailor, manufacturer and con- 
tractor, every man with a definite estimate of him- 
self in terms of money, skill, righteousness or 
looks. 

They sat spellbound as the president read a 
tribute to a step-father, a tragic revelation of 
blight caused by white mule liquor and another 
woman, the description of the dream father of 
a widow’s child, a dozen vague allusions to 
stranger fathers, gone early, home late with time 
for nothing but food, reading and sleep, some 
timid pieces written in fear of a quick temper 
and heavy hand. 

But the sky cleared. 
random from another stack of papers. “I like my 


The president picked at 


’ she read from each. The reasons were 
many: he built my doll house, took me coasting, 
taught me to shoot, helps with my school work, 


asks me to the park, gave me a pig to fatten and 


daddy,’ 


sell. Scores of essays could be reduced to: “I 
like my daddy. He plays with me.” 

Not one child mentioned his family house, car, 
neighborhood, food or clothing. 

The fathers went into the meeting from many 
walks of life; they came out in two classes: play- 
mates to their children or strangers to their chil- 
dren. 

No man is too rich or too poor to play with his 
children.—Reprinted by permission of Collier’s, 
The International Weekly, March 12, 1927. 
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Recreation Courts and 
Play Spaces Provided in 
Apartment Housing 


Pro jects 


The New York State Board of Housing, created 
under the terms of the State Housing Law of 
1926, has made fundamental studies of the cost 
of acquiring suitable sites and of various types of 
buildings looking to the improvement of housing 
conditions throughout the. state. 

Its Preliminary Report issued December, 1926, 
contains detailed plans and descriptions of seven 
types of apartment buildings. Each type is pro- 
jected on a single block 200’ x 800’. For six of 
these types full information is given with esti- 
mated cost of construction, annual carrying 
charges and estimated room rent. The seventh, 
the dumb-bell type, which was outlawed twenty- 
five years ago, is included for comparison only. 

The Board based its findings largely on a study 
of two Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 


types of which the actual costs are known. On the 
basis of these facts the Board designed four spe- 
cial types of apartment buildings in an effort to 
provide the best possible living conditions at rental 
rates within the limitations prescribed by the act. 
The first type was designed to meet conditions 
imposed by higher rent costs. In this type the 
land coverage was increased to 58%, 7% more 
than in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
types. The second type was designed to conserve 
the values in the first type but at the same time 
to provide a large recreation court which covers 
about one-sixth of the total area of the block. The 
land covered in this type 1s 60%. To provide a 
series of large courts distributed uniformly 
throughout the block with an additional large 
central play area, a third type was designed with 
the bur nes covering but 47% of the total area. 
Che fourth type was planned to provide the 
largest possible open areas and play spaces on the 
lowest priced land available in the congested areas 


of Greater New York. The central recreation 
court in this type is 146’ in depth and 126’ wide. 
The smaller courts are of equal depth and 52’ wide. 
The land coverage in this particular type is re- 


duced to 40%. The old dumb-bell type covers 


87% of the block. The maximum coverage per- 
mitted by the Tenement House Law is 70%. 

It is noteworthy that the New York State Board 
of Housing is giving special attention in this way 
to the outdoor and recreation needs of the families 
in apartment houses. 


Backyard Playground 
Contest 


'n connection with the home play movement, 
the backyard playground contest held by the 
Mothers’ Club of Okmulgee, Oklahoma, has many 
suggestions to offer. 

The contest extended through the summer, 
closing in October. Awards were made for the 
playground which had been most completely and 
adequately equipped for the needs of the family at 
a minimum expenditure of funds. Two awards 
were offered, the first a ten dollar prize; the sec- 
ond a five dollar prize. The parent’s name or the 
name of the children could be entered in the con- 
test and an individual had the privilege of en- 
rolling for the purpose of beginning a playground 
even when not desiring to compete for a prize. 

The apparatus on the prize-winning playground 
consisted of one combination merry-go-round and 
teetertotter ; one sand pile with sand toys for 
construction purposes; one horizontal bar; one 
large swing; one baby swing; two tire swings; 
two benches; one pile of bricks which was used 
constantly; one trunk of old clothes which fur- 
nished material for much imaginative play, and 
also provided the costumes for a play written and 
given in the back yard by the children; a set of 
homemade golf sticks, these articles having been 
fashioned from branches of trees, having the pe- 
culiar characteristics of different golf sticks. The 
entire cost of equipping the above playground was 
seven dollars, as the father did the construction 
work. The children of this family numbered six, 
ranging in age from three to seven years. The 
playground was open to all the children of the 
neighborhood and was used by them throughout 
the summer months and well into the fall. 

In addition to the constructed playground ap- 
paratus, the children of this family were given 
a goat, which fitted nicely into the shafts of a 
wagon already on hand. Two dogs and a cat 
completed the animal family. Baseball equipment, 
as well as boxing gloves, was a part of the older 


boys’ equipment. 
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Play for the Family 


The Department of Recreation of Reading, 
Pa., which ‘is urging home play, has issued a 
bulletin suggesting activities for home play night. 
Some of the suggestions follow: 

Once every week or two, father, mother and 
the children should have a date after supper. 
Games, storytelling, music, handcraft, dramatics 
and stunts make up the evening’s:fun. Some par- 
ents realizing that they can learn many things 
about their children by playing with them see to 
it that the hours between supper time and bed 
time belong to the children and are allowing 
nothing to interfere with their spending that time 
together each day. 

Children are especially happy when their games 
are shared by their elders. Games should, there- 
fore, be selected which give an equal opportunity 
to all with no unfair advantage to the adults. 
Where there are older brothers and sisters in the 
family, each may be made responsible for one 
evening's activities. It should be his responsi- 
bility to procure the necessary material, plan the 
activities and direct them. Such training in lead- 
ership is valuable to growing boys and girls. 

Among the games suggested for a home play 
night are the following: 

Trades—Every player except one who holds 
the office of reader, selects a trade or profession 
which he must retain throughout the game. The 
reader opens a book at random, and reads a pas- 
sage aloud. When he comes to any common noun 
he looks at one of the tradesmen, who must in- 
stantly name some article that he is supposed to 
have for sale, or some implement connected with 


the exercise of his craft. By this substitution 
of one noun for another, the most pathetic pas- 
sage is converted into an indescribable jumble of 
absurdities. 

The Four Element lhe party is seated in a 
circle. The player who commences the game 
takes a knotted handkerchief, and throws it sud- 
denly into another's lap, calling out at the same 
time “earth,’ “water,” “air,’ or “fire.” If 
“earth” be called out, the player must respond 


with the name ome quadruped before the 


other can count ten “water” he must name a 


fish; if “air” a bird; and if “fire” must remain 
silent. Should a player name a wrong animal, 
or speak when he ought to be silent, he must take 
his turn at throwing the handkerchief. But 


should he perform his task properly he must 
throw the handkerchief back to the first player 
who repeats the action with some other person. 

Beanbag Games.—These are many and varied 
and can be adapted to home conditions. Fre- 
quently the making of a board or other equip- 
ment for these games can be made an interesting 
recreational activity for the whole family. Some 
beanbag games are: beanbag circle, toss, fox and 
squirrel, duck on a rock, beanbag throw, catch 
basket, criss-cross goal, fetch and carry, and 
jump the beanbag. 

Five in a Row—For this simple game mark 
on a paper or board any number of squares, as 
each player adopts a special mark, a circle, a 
cross, a star or a check. The object is for each 
player to get five of his marks in a row, up and 
down, across or diagonally. Each plays in turn 
and tries to block the others from getting five in 
a row. Marks may be put anywhere on the board. 

Tissue Paper Race.—Each player cuts a square 
of tissue paper and puts upon it some initial or 
mark by which it may be identified. Four inches 
is a good-sized square. At one end of the row, 
two book ends or other solid objects are set up 
about a foot apart. A two-foot space is good 
for the first game. At the other end of the room 
the players are lined up, armed with fans. When 
the word “go” is given, each starts to fan his 
square the length of the room and through the 
goal posts. The first to waft the tiny paper 
through the goal posts wins. 

This game can also be played on a table with 
eggs from which the contents have been blown. 
In this case no fans are used, each person blow- 
ing his egg shell across the table. 

Hanging—What a cheerful subject for a 
game! Yet it is a very amusing pastime in spite 
of the gallows with which it is begun. One 
player draws the gallows and chooses some simple 
proverb or familiar quotation as “Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary.” Under the gallows the player 
draws a line of dots, one for each letter in the 
quotation. 

The second player then tries to guess the quo- 
tation by asking for letters. For instance, ‘May I 
have an e?” and the letter “e” is placed in space 
13. Then he tries again with “May I have an 
a?” and “a’s” are placed in spaces 2, 6 and 10, 
Still he cannot guess the quotation so he says, 
“May I have ans?” He may not for there is not 
a single s in the line. So the gallows gets him 
for at the first miss the player draws a head. At 
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the next miss a round body goes on, the next 
two arms, and the next two legs. 

If the body of the hanging man is finished 
before the line is guessed, the game has been lost 
and the same player may draw another gallows 
If, however, the 
player guesses the line before the hanging figure 
is finished, the turn is reversed. 


and choose another quotation. 


lV ords—Select some class of 
words such as animals, birds, trees, girls’ names, 


Scouting for 


etc. In the case of animals each person in turn 
name an animal beginning with A until 
The first person who cannot 
name another animal beginning with A has a 
point scored against him, and the letter B is 
treated This goes on through the 
entire alphabet and the person with the least num- 


tries to 


there are no more. 


similarly. 


ber of points wins. 
Progressive Stories—Thrilling tales are fre- 
quently the result of this pastime. One player 


starts telling a story and after a few minutes (per- 
haps in the middle of a sentence) he says, 
“Next!” and the next person must take up the 


This goes on around 
the circle until the last person caps the story with 


story where he left off. 
a fitting climax. 

-The leader names some letter of the 
alphabet, the next player adds a letter thinking 
Each player adds a letter but 


’ 
Ghosts 


of some word. 


must avoid an addition which completes a word. 
If he does finish a word he becomes a “half 
ghost” and anyone speaking to him becomes an- 
other. The “half ghosts” may continue talking 
and playing. After a word has been finished, 


If a “half 


the next player starts a new word. 


ghost” finishes a word he becomes a “whole 
ghost” and drops out of the game. Any player 
who talks to him becomes a ghost also. 


Germany Confronts 
Problems of Athletics 
for Women 


In an article entitled, “Whither Are We 
Bound,’ in the January issue of Mind and Body, 
Von Studienrat Walter Kuhn analyzes the pres- 
ent day sport movement for women in Germany 
and points out certain dangers involved. A few 
extracts follow: 

“Already in the field of men’s sports com- 


plaints are being made against too much com- 
petition and extreme activity. Not even the 
schools have kept themselves free from these ob- 
jections, and thoughtful educators are giving 
voice to complaints that the scholastic perform- 
ance of their pupils, following vigorous effort in 
athletics, has declined. 

“Now, if admittedly there is considerable harm 
in competition for boys, then it becomes a down- 
right crime to ask girls and women to indulge 
in that form of activity. What do bodily exer- 
cises signify for the woman? Does she wish to 
do what men do, to set up records in the 100 
metre run and in the shot put? 


“Dr. Ritter v. Holt, the well-known German 
decathlon champion, has expressed this thought 
very strikingiy as follows: “The contest is the 
province of man; it is a stranger to the nature of 
woman. It shall not harden and spoil our German 
girls, it shall not make masculine bodies for them. 
Therefore, away with women’s competitive sports, 
away with the dreadful registering of records in 
women’s activities ! The physical fitness of woman 
is a necessity; she must be guided along an en- 
tirely different path.’ 

“Woman’s ambition should be greeted most 
enthusiastically; but to the same degree must 
woman be warned of the possible outcome of her 
It is not the physical exercises, when 
they are rationally indulged in, that alter and in- 
jure the woman and make her over into a muscu- 
lar masculine form; it is the participation in con- 
tests, in extreme performances, and in record- 
breaking attempts that brings this to pass. The 
women themselves should energetically oppose 
such efforts. 


sports. 


there exist several branches of 
women’s athletics which have kept themselves 
free from the danger of developing masculinity ; 


Such is the case, 


“Happily 


this will readily be granted. 
for example, in the winter sports; but, above all 
in rowing. The German Women’s Rowing So- 
ciety extends over the entire country and em- 
braces more than thirty rowing clubs. It has 
adopted as its task the improvement of its mem- 
bers in the rowing-shell. Long and short trips, 
followed by tests and rowing in form make pos- 
sible and enhance this improvement. No races 
are conducted! Similarly, in the higher schools, 
girls’ rowing clubs have been organized. These 
are especially well developed in Berlin. One need 
but see the young girls on the water to conclude, 
even as a layman, that in this sport the proper 
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activity for girls has been found. Traveling 
along in the shell, with symmetrical movements, 
with rhythmic cooperative effort, with easy and 
graceful handling of the boat on the turns—it is 
as though created for the youthful body which, 
thereby, develops a symmetrical and not too vig- 
orous body structure 

“What activities, then, should girls and women 
participate in? This question can be answered 
only from the following point of view: 

“If sports are to contribute toward the devel- 
opment of the girl into womanhood, it is of first 
importance to demand that activities be selected 
which are suited to the peculiarities of the female 
body, and which permit the utmost development 
and improvement of the finest qualities of woman. 

“In the selection of activities for the woman 
we must take into careful consideration the work 
she does in her daily employment. Under these 
physiological and economic hypotheses the fol- 
lowing activities are to be recommended for the 
girl during her school life: Free exercises of the 
kind evolved by Neils Bukh; the rhythmical gym- 
nastics of Bode or the Model School of Carl 





Loges—to name but one type; the easier activities 
of mild athletics ; and a small amount of appara- 
tus exercises. In the summer, with light gym- 
nastic costume, running and many games, es- 


pecially during the advent of puberty ; and when- 


ever possible, swimming and rowing. In winter, 


skating, sledding and snowshoe hiking are valu- 
able. In the Verein all of these activities are 
offered in still greater variety, and every woman 
may select and practice those particular activ- 
ities which her predisposition and her tastes dic- 
tate. I should like, furthermore, to add the 
various forms of water sports, as canoeing, sail- 
ing, and so on, not to forget hiking and mountain 
chmbing, also. Finally should be added such ac- 
tivities as tennis, horseback riding, fencing and 
gunning. 

“Now the women have the floor! They are 
the ones who should evolve out of themselves, 
a specific German program of women’s gymnas- 


1 


tics. Man cannot lead: he can but advise.” 


There seems to be a peculiar kind of magic in 
a children’s garden. Not only do the children 
grow in health and energy through this touch 
with the earth and the wonders it discloses, but 
their teachers, the family and the community find 
a nature contact which brings something of the 


country into urban life 


Games for Girls 


Ina leaflet entitled Games, issued by Girl Scouts, 
Inc., Agnes R. Wayman gives the following sug- 
gestions for different forms of relays: 

1. The one we know best is the simple file 
relay. In this, players are lined up by patrols or 
teams in files (one girl behind the other) all back 
of a common line, a goal line being marked off 
some distance away. At a signal, No. 1 in each 
file advances to the goal, goes back and touches 
No. 2, who repeats the performance. This is kept 
up until every member of the team has gone over 
and come back. The team finishing first, without 
committing any fouls, wins. 

A foul might consist of starting before being 
tagged, failing to touch the goal, or the like. 

2. The shuttle relay is the same in principle as 
the file relay, except that half of each patrol or 
team is stationed on the opposite side of a space, 
in file formation, facing the other half of its own 
team, odd numbers on one side, even numbers on 
the other side; at the signal, No. 1 runs over and 
touches No. 2 of her team, and then goes to the 
rear of that file; No. 2 runs over and touches No. 
3, and goes to rear of that file; No. 3 crosses and 
touches No. 4, and so on. This continues until 
half of the team has changed sides with the other 
half. The team finishing first without a foul wins. 

3. Line relay: In this, the players either stand 
still, side by side in a line, and pass objects down 
the line, seeing which line can finish first, or the 
whole line by holding hands, or holding feet, 
moves in a certain direction, i. e., line-top relay, 
caterpillar relay, skin the snake, and the like. 

A file relay may also be played in a stationary 
formation, and consist of passing objects back- 
ward and forward, over the head, between the 
feet, in straddle position. 

4. Circle formation: There are many varieties 
of this. The most common is that in which the 
patrols are lined up in file formation, each file 
facing toward the centre of a circle. At the sig- 
nal, No. 1 in each team turns to the right, runs 
around the rear of the team on her right, and con- 
tinues running around the outside of the circle, 
tags No. 2 in her file, and takes her place in the 
file. No. 2 repeats, and this continues until each 
team has finished. The team finishing first without 
a foul wins. A good example of this is the baseball 
relay, where each team lines up behind a base, and 
each runner carries a flag or handkerchief. 

The variations in relays are limited only by the 
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imagination of the leader and the girls. They may 
be done running, walking, hopping, crawling, for- 
ward, backward, sideward; carrying objects, 
throwing at objects or into goals, baskets, buckets, 
going over and under objects (obstacle relays) 
putting on and taking off clothes. 


Game Aids and Helps 


Miss Wayman points out the following general 
principles to be borne in mind in connection with 
gamic le adership : 


I. 
Choose games that 
1. Are easy to learn. 
2. Occupy many or all at the same time. 


3. Are not too strenuous. Alternate the 
strenuous with less strenuous. 

4. Are suitable to the time, the place and the 
occasion. Games suitable for a picnic might not 
be suitable for a rally. 

5. Are suitable to the lesson to be taught, if 
instruction games. 

6. Are recreational as well as instructional. 

I], 

1. Stress the fun and play element in all games, 
not the winning. 

2. Emphasize team and patrol spirit and patrol 
loyalty, not individual vanity. 

3. Emphasize the spirit of playing with me 
instead of against me. Play days between insti- 
tutions and organizations are gradually taking the 
place of intensely competitive meets and athletic 
programs 

4. Avoid the use of “spectator athletics.” 
They are games and sports put on in order to 
entertain an audience instead of for the benefit 
of the participants. Generally the occasion is a 


money making one. Do not commercialize your 


program in this way, or in any way. 
5. Do not allow cities, towns, or organizations 
to exploit your girls for any purpose. 
IIT. 


1. Give rules simply and clearly. Demonstrate 
with other players if necessary. Utilize the abili- 
ties of others in the group wherever possible. 

2. Be interested and enthusiastic; join in and 
play the game occasionally. Many a good game 
has been ruined, many a lesson spoiled by lack 
of interest and intelligence on the part of the 
leader 

3. Games present boundless opportunities for 
the development of initiative, responsibility and 
other qualities of leadership, so let your girls assist 


in teaching, let them originate games and pro- 
grams. Encourage them to do it. 

Finally, in so far as possible use games and 
sports that grow out of the environment, nature 
games, stalking games, trailing and tracking games, 
treasure hunts, paper chases, hare and hounds, 
archery, hiking, and such. 

No longer is it necessary for us as a nation to 
wrest our living from the soil and irom our en- 
vironment with our own hands, as did our pioneer 
ancestors, but the simple traits cf character, hon- 
esty, resourcefulness, courage, straightforward- 
ness, loyalty, manliness and womanliness, and all 
of the other mental, moral and physical qualities 
which life in the wilderness breeds, are sadly 
needed in American life oday. Can’t we, through 
our games, through our leisure time program, turn 
hack the hours, and by living through some of 
these simple activities again help to bring back to 
our American girlhood some of those pioneer 
qualities of character and mind? 


Drama in Redlands 


The summer concerts held in the Bowl of beau- 
tiful Redlands, California, have attracted the in- 
terest of music lovers throughout the United 
States. Less spectacular, perhaps, but no less en- 
joyable are the series of winter concerts which 
have taxed the capacity of the large auditoriums. 
Community singing under the direction of a cap- 
able director is always a feature of their pro- 
grams. 

The aim of the Redlands Community Music 
Association under whose auspices these concerts 
are held is to bring the people of the community 
more closely together by means of music and 
other arts. No admission fee is ever charged and 
free will offerings supply the funds to provide 
skilled artists. So popular are these concerts that 
three well known business men were glad to take 
the responsibility for a membership drive with a 
goal of $10,000. 

Recently a community players’ group has been 
formed. A different director is used for each 
production, and the leaders are already dreaming 
of a community theater. 

Many programs of unusual merit have been 
given by celebrated artists and the Redlands Com- 
munity Symphony Orchestra, the high school and 
elementary school orchestras have all contrib- 
uted to promote the spirit of good fellowship that 
permeates these gatherings. 











Activities for the Girls and Women of 
Minneapolis 


In a report on industrial and municipal athletics 
for women at Dorothea Nelson, in charge 
of these activittes under the Park Department of 
Minneapolis, te e results accomplished dur- 


ing the past 


Hiking Clul 


“The Hiking | tinues to invite people into 
the great out each week. It is a fine 
thing for a city to in outdoor club of this 
kind. It is a ve ciable and interesting group 


for Strangers some fine com- 


panionships art Many people express 
themselves as b ery grateful for our in- 
terest in promotit ictivity that is inexpensive, 
beneficial and accessible to every one. This club 
had 76 hikes, traveled 456 miles this year. 


is 4,412. <A 


this year, but 


The total attendance for the vear 
$2.00 member 


this does not 


j 
j 


a4 ] 
instituted 


revent any one who is not a mem- 


ber from hiking membership is simply for 
those who wish to join and the purpose is to estab- 
lish a fund for a permanent camp site and club 


house for the summer months. The membership 


also entitles one The club 


ing privileges. 


had the following so events: Dances, Theatre 


Parties, House Part 
Hike with St. Paul 
Hikes, Picnics, Masquerade, discovering Minne- 
tonka, Skating ar 

Wedding Parties, and 


Fox and Geese Hikes, Joint 
Nature Hikes, Endurance 
obogganing Parties, Several 
an Annual Banquet. 


Diamond Ball 


“This activity ncreasing in popularity each 


season. The game seems to have stood the test 


' 


as an advisable acti for girls, and induces many 


groups ot older girls into active play. Our chief 


concern must be to encourage the beginning teams 
and try to equalize the competition, and to make 
winning championships only one part of the game. 
There are 36 tean cluding the 540 players in 


the league last 
Basketball 


“Basketball continues 
spite of unfavorabl 


to be a popular sport in 
playing conditions and diffi- 
culty of securing playing space. It requires a 
great deal of cooperation between churches, settle- 
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ments, industries and local athletic groups to make 
this sport a success. There were 31 teams in the 
league last year, including 248 players. 
Bowling 

“Bowling is another growing activity. It is a 
great pleasure to visit the bowling alleys on the 
nights when the girls bowl. A spirit of fine fel- 
lowship, wholesome competition and fun prevail. 
Beginning teams continue to come into the game 
and older teams are still in the leagues, showing 
that the activity has a constantly growing interest. 
This sport continues to interest the older girls 
more than the younger, as it is more expensive 
and less active. Last year there were 20 teams, 


including 153 players. 
Golf 


“A new organization is the Women’s Municipal 
Golf Club, meeting at Glenwood Park every 
Saturday during the spring, summer and fall. The 
Club conducted a number of interesting tourna- 
ments. Through the cooperation of the sporting 
goods houses, classes in golf were held, 300 girls 


taking advantage of the lessons. 
Small Group Activities 

“A number of activities such as Figure Skating 
Club, Rifle Club, Sketching Club, Marionette Club, 
Riding Club and Horseshoe Club continue much 
along the same lines as when they were first or- 
ganized. These activities flourish and accomplish 
most in small groups. 
Volley Ball 

“The volley ball league is increasing each year. 
There were 8 teams and 56 players in the league 
in 1926. 
Tennis 

“Tennis lessons were again offered on the Par- 
ade. There is a big demand for this kind of ser- 
vice. Two hundred and ten girls took lessons last 
year and tournaments were held at the end of the 
season. 
Swimming Classes 

“Swimming classes continue to be popular and 
useful, paying for themselves, as do all the other 
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organized municipal athletics. The majority of 
girls attending are from industries, banks and 
other business places. There were 54 girls enrolled 


in these classes. 
Canoeing 


“Canoe classes continue to be popular with those 
anxious to learn how to handle a canoe. The club 


had 97 members last year. 


‘The Winter Sports Club is a live organization. 


Its social side is possibly one of its most inviting 
features. It offers an opportunity for Toboggan 
Parties, Skating Parties and Skiing Parties. 
There is much of the old play day spirit in winter 
S] he club helps people of like interest 
to | gether. It also encourages greater partic- 
ipat n out-of-doors activities in the winter. 
Last year there were 140 members in the club. 
I 

[he department cooperated in conducting a 
number of big picnics in the summer. Through 
this service much good will is gained. 

66 99 
A ‘“‘Hash’” Meet 

Hash Meet is the name adopted for the meets 
held in Naperville, Illinois, under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. The name is used to indicate the 
fact that a group of events are brought together 
in one large competitive meet. 

(he program includes events in running races, 
jumping, snap under bar, baseball throw, free 
throw for basket, checkers, chess, ring-o-let, ping 
pong, and other events may be run. 

\ll contestants must take part in every event. 
Each event is run as a separate contest, but several 
events may be run at the same time. Elimination 
tournaments are run whenever possible, as they 
bring places in a natural order. 

[en places are honored in all events. The first 
runner in each event receives ten points; the sec- 
ond nine; the third, eight. If there are less than 
ten places in the event the last places get credit 
for the points they would naturally receive. 


\fter all events have been run, the points are 
totaled and person receiving the highest number 
is winner, 

Mr. Alvin L. Lyons, director of the Y. M. 
C. A., states that these meets are very welcome 
when rain interrupts plans for a hike or a day 


a 


off from school comes as a surprise. 
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Linguistics of Marbles 


To the casual listener it seems that the small 
boys are saying “marvels” as often as “marbles,” 
and whether that is a conscious play upon the 
word, like “skaging” for skating, or a misunder- 
standing on the part of some of the marble-play- 
ers, it may be indicative of change which will be 
lasting. Language is particularly plastic on the 
tongues of the young. 

There was a time when marbles were actually 
made of marble. Back in the 1700’s Nuremberg 
in Bavaria and Derbyshire in England carried on 
a brisk trade in these articles, utilizing the waste 
of stone-yards and working the material roughly 
into spheroids by means of a little mechanism of 
iron. Marble could stand a treatment similar 
to some of the tests of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards that would break much other stone along 
the natural lines of fracture. The remark- 
able skill of the workers in agate at Oberstein, 
though it was centuries old, does not appear to 
have been turned to this business until after the 
word marbles had become so firmly fixed in the 
English speaking countries as to defy competi- 
tion. Maybe these artists, since they sometimes 
fabricated the mosaics for thrones, were too proud 
to have an early hand in the making of toys. In 
any case, “agates” have never meant more than 
a kind of marbles, being in that regard in the 
classification of “commeys,” unglazed marbles 
of baked clay, and “potteries,” signifying those 
that are glazed. It is of interest at this point to 
note that in England the names for these two 
grades of marbles are “commoneys” and “pot- 
teys.” 

There is a seventeenth century poem in which 
marbles are referred to as the game of “taw,”’ the 
obvious application of the concrete for the gen- 
eral, and we see this again in “Pickwick Papers,” 
where a boy’s neglect of his “alley tors,” is a 
subject of regret. 

Considering how much the English of America 
has been in flux since the Revolution, it is perhaps 
strange that “marbles” has stuck as long as it 
has. Possibly the time is due now for transmu- 
tation. “Marvels” might do as well as anything 
else, though that is for the small boys to decide. 
What the new name will be, if anything, will de- 
pend as much upon its usefulness in shrill shout- 
ing as upon its descriptiveness.—(From the De- 
troit Free Press.) 
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Maytime in Manhattan 
By 
Mase. TrAvis Woop 


From tenements and crowded apartment 
houses they came, hundreds strong, to taste one 
happiness that every little girl should know in 
the springtime—dancing on the green around a 
gay-colored maypole. Skyscrapers towered in 
the background and a faint hum of traffic drifted 
in from the streets. But there in the long meadow 
of Central Park was a playground as broad and 
grassy as any quiet countryside could offer. 

It was as though a great sea of white moved 
gently, billow on billow. Patches of color—pink, 
green, violet, yellow—shimmered across the bil- 
lows. As one came nearer, the sea dissolved 
itself into a thousand school girls in white middy 
blouses and skirts, waving handkerchiefs of col- 
ored paper. Dozens of maypoles reared bright 
heads, crowned by the children with paper flow- 
ers. One of them was shaded from lemon to 


orange-red. Another dripped clusters of violet 
wisteria. 

The band in the center of the field was playing 
a sprightly folk tune. The children began to 


dance, in perfect rhythm. A golden-haired girl 
and a dusky colored one joined hands and skipped 
into the circle. A Russian girl with somber eyes 
smiled at a freckle-faced colleen. 

“Sur la pont d’Avignon 

On y danse, on y danse.” 
They were no longer Jennie Horowitz and Mary 
McToole, but a French maiden and a gallant of a 
more gracious century, bowing low, hand on 
heart. 

Finally came the maypole dance, the gala event 
of the afternoon. An anxious little mother on 
the sidelines admonished baby sister, who was 
clambering over the back of the bench in front, 
“Now, don’t fall, ’cos I want to see this.” Little 
brother hurried to finish his Eskimo pie, smearing 
it liberally over his face and hands. 

The girls danced joyously in and out, weaving 
their vari-colored streamers about the poles in a 
perfect pattern. Finally the last pole was wound, 
and, with the aid of the Boy Scouts, all the poles 
were carried to the edge of the field. A whistle 
blew and the children rushed pell-mell to the cen- 
ter of the field. It was a memorable sight. Then, 
gathering around the band stand, they sang The 


Star Spangled Banner. The golden afternoon 
was over except for informal games for those 
who wanted to stay—and they were many—and 
the eating by chattering groups of bountiful sup- 
pers packed at home. 

The park fetes are held every May by the Girls’ 
Branch of the Public Schools Athletic League in 
each of the boroughs of the city and form 
an objective for the activities of the League 
through the school year. But they are not merely 
an exhibition of games and dances. They are a 
spontaneous expression of that lively joy of girl- 
hood which even swarming streets and dark 
rooms on air-shafts, early responsibilities and 
early sophistication cannot quench. So long as 
a hurdy-gurdy comes to Delancey Street, Mary 
McToole will shuffle happy feet over the pave- 
ments. But on May Day she finds her true heri- 
tage of sun and sky, color and laughter and mo- 
tion. She is the thousandth part of a harmonious 
and beautiful whole, that is all hers to grasp and 
to remember. 


Nervous ‘Tension in 


Modern Life 


A twenty-one-year-old southern girl, a graduate 
from a southern university, has recently been ar- 
rested for bank robbery, and has been held on a 
capital offense charge. 

Her friends believe that if she is guilty, the 
trouble is due to a breakdown of her mentality 
from too close application to work and study. 

Must we not face the fact that modern life 
with its high tension, with its complications, with 
its typewriters and automobiles, and so many 
other mechanical devices, tends to place a kind of 
burden upon the individual that he has not been 
prepared to meet? Are not our machine-educated 
young people of today seeking thrills more than 
heretofore because of the condition of their nerves 
arising from the changes in modern life and is not 
the nervous system of the average person left a 
little less stable, a little less sure, in the times of 
crises when the individual becomes tired and worn 
and exhausted? There are times when a system of 
habits must be relied upon to carry the person over 
when the will power is weakened by fatigue. 

It is the task of recreation leaders somehow to 
try to bring recreation into the home, the church, 
the school, and all existing social life, in such a 
way as to build poise, balance, and stability. 


bo 
te! 
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Miniature Boat Races 1n 
Jacksonville 


There are few cities in our country which can 
boast of model boat contests in the middle of win- 
ter. Jacksonville, Florida, however, is one of 
these cities, and recently a very successful tourna- 
ment was held under the auspices of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Department of Jackson- 
ville. 

The opening race was for crude sailing models 
under thirty-two inches in length; the second for 
models of this type over thirty-two inches; the 
third for crude models, seli-propelled. 














May Day Fete, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


The fourth event was open to finished sailing 
models under thirty-two inches in length. The 
fifth event was for boats of this type over thirty- 
two inches in length, and there was a real thrill 


in seeing more tl 


1an a dozen handsome yachts and 
schooners beautifully rigged and finished, lined 


up for the starter’s whistle. 


The sixth event for finished models, self-pro- 
pelled, brought out the real speed boats of the 
day, all over thirty-two inches in length. In the 
seventh event all sail boats competed, regardless 
of size and style. The eighth event was a free 
for all, for self-propelled boats of all types. 


Progress in Oak Park 


The Playground Board of Oak Park, Illinois, 
of which Josephine Blackstock is director, in its 
annual report, describes a number of novel events 

Awards were offered four high school pupils 
submitting the best water color sketches of murals 
representing the spirit of play. In all, forty de- 
signs were submitted, many of them exceedingly 
creditable. The murals will be used on the walls 
of the new shelter house which will soon be com- 
pleted. 

The Board also offered an annual prize to the 
high school pupil submitting the best oil painting, 
representing some phase of childhood or of play. 
The pictures secured in this way will be hung in 
the shelter house and will lay the foundation of 
a unique art collection in the community. 

A small well built house on wheels, the prop- 
erty of a real estate owner in Oak Park, was 
loaned the playground twice a week throughout 
It was filled with books 
from the Public Library and the children’s libra- 
rian distributed the books in person to the children 


the summer months. 


on the playgrounds, in this way reaching a group 
who had done little reading. 

The Children’s Playground Theatre is a proj- 
ect of which the Board is justly proud. Last 
year periodical performances were given at the 
theatre, with bi-monthly plays on the play- 
grounds. 
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Jack Knife Baseball 
Contest 


One of the cont for boys in River Forest, 
Illinois, is the Jack Knife Baseball Contest held 
under the auspices of the Playground and Recre- 


ation Board, of wl Leland Lawrence is direc- 
tor. 
The teams consist from two to six or eight 


players. Small groups are better. For large 
groups such as take part in a tournament, teams 
of six compete for team champion, team 


champions competing against each other for the 


school or playgr championship. According 
to this plan boys losing first game are eliminated, 
the contest continuing by elimination, the boys 
playing in their own 


until all but three are 


R ules. 


hool or playground groups 


An ordinary pocket knife with two blades, a 


large and a small at same end is used. The 
large blade should be opened out entirely, the small 
blade half way. A knife must have some weight 
in order to stick well. The first player starts 
by sticking the small blade in the earth or a 
wooden plank is good, giving the knife a complete 
turnover by flipping with his index finger. 


The player continues until he has made three outs 


Day Fete, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


as in regular baseball. Each game runs seven 
innings, the highest number of runs winning. A 
player must keep track of the bases made in his 
inning before he makes three outs, so that if he 
makes one base followed by two bases, he then 
has two men on base, one on second and one on 
third. Or if his first try is two bases and his sec- 
ond try is two bases, he gets one run and still has 
a runner on second. Each player keeps track of 
his runners after each flip of the knife. If he 
is good he may make any number of runs before 
he goes out. 

Points. 

One Base.—Small blade sticking and end or 
base of knife resting on ground, or playing base. 
If a shaft of light can be seen between the base 
of the knife and the earth, it is counted as two 
bases instead of 1—25 points. 

Two Bases—Small blade sticking, base of 
knife free of earth or playing base—50 points. 

Three Bases—Both blades sticking, i. e., large 
blade sticking, necessitating small blade resting 
on earth with knife base, or end, up in air—75 
points. 

Home Run.—Large blade sticking in earth, 
knife perpendicular with base of knife up—100 
points. 

Foul Ball.—Knife alights and stays on its back, 
both blades in air, three strikes out—500 points. 

An Out.—Knife failing to stick or to foul. 
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A Memorial Playground in Greencastle 


By 


G. Frep ZIEGLER 


of a successful Chicago business man 
to d mething useful for his home town and at 
the same time to create a memorial to his brother 


siving the town of Greencastle, 
f the finest playgrounds in the 


s 


David and Jerome—were born 
the little Pennsylvania town. Both 
eventually and Jerome met 

death. David finally located in Ih- 
In 1922 the suggestion was 
that he could do nothing better than 
public and playground where the 
could play with safety and where the 
le of the community could gather to 
The idea 


enyjo iseDalil ga 


rames and other sports. 
him and he decided to give the play- 
iS a memorial to his brother. 


m4 ‘ 


lhe only obstacle to the gift was the fear on the 
part Mr. King that after a few years the ground 
be neglected. Accordingly he insisted on 
ranization and incorporation of a society of 
ns to be known as the Jerome R. King Play- 
\ssociation, whose sole business would be 


When 


round 


to maintain and care for the playground. 


this was done he bought a level tract of land at 
the north end of the town and deeded it for 50 
years to the Playground Association for the nom- 
inal consideration of $1.00, the deed containing a 
proviso that if at any time the ground should cease 


for twelve months to be used as a park or play- 
ground or if at any time it should not be adequately 
intained it should revert to the donor or his 


heirs. The land cost about $4,500 and Mr. King 


placed an additional $500 in the treasury of the 
Association. During the spring of 1923 the citi- 
zens of the town raised almost $5,000 to equip the 


playground and in August, 1923, it was formally 
dedicated during the Old Home Week celebration 
in Greencastle. 

The constitution of the Playground Association 
provides that anybody who pays an annual fee 
of $1.00 or more can be a member and vote at 
the annual meeting in January. The executive 
committee consists of a president, vice-president, 
The first 


secretary, treasurer, and five directors. 


four officers named serve for one year only and 
the directors serve for three years, with at least 
With the ex- 
ception of the secretary and treasurer, no officer 


one new director elected each year. 


may serve more than two terms in succession. 
The president has power to appoint both special 
and standing committees. Chief among the stand- 
ing committees are the grounds committee, the 
program committee, and the membership or fin- 
ance committee. 

The funds necessary to maintain and operate 
the playground are collected each year by public 
subscription. A drive to secure pledges is made 
early in the spring and the pledges are payable 
throughout the remainder of the year. To date 
the committee has had remarkably little difficulty 
in collecting the money. With the money thus ob- 
tained the executive committee has fully equipped 
the playground. There are grandstand, bleachers, 
shelter house, baseball diamond, tennis courts, 
swings, see-saws, sliding board, trapeze, merry- 
whirl and other interesting features. A caretaker 
is regularly employed throughout the summer 
months and last summer a college girl was em- 
ployed as supervisor of the activities of the younger 
children. The upkeep of the ground has averaged 
about $600 a year and each year there has been a 
substantial balance left in the treasury. 

During the past summer the Association sus- 
tained a serious blow when the grandstand took 
fire and burned to the ground. The loss was nearly 
$1,000, of which $800 was covered by insurance. 
The fire occurred on Sunday afternoon at the 
opening of the triennial Old Home Week, just 
three years after the dedication of the playground. 
A meeting of the board was called the same eve- 
ning, orders were given to a local contractor, and 
in three days the grandstand was rebuilt, enabling 
the Old Home Week program to be carried out 
without interruption. Citizens of the town vol- 
unteered their labor in clearing away the wreckage 
and many peopie who had already contributed for 
the year made additional contributions to meet the 
emergency. The townspeople in general seem 
proud of the playground and its beauty has drawn 
frequent comment from passers-by. 
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Report on Study of Slow Clubs, 
Philadelphia 


I 


) 


»Y 


WEAVER PANGBURN 


P.R. A. A. 

In his article for THe PLayGrounp Mr. indirect guidance of George Kearney were with- 
Kearney of th idelphia Evening Bulletin has drawn, I think that the movement would decid- 
described the work of the Slow Clubs in some de- edly suffer. He attends many chapter meetings 
tail. Therefore, this statement may be considered and many meetings of the executive committee. 


primarily as an appraisal. 


D1 1 | 


I went to Philadelphia feeling quite skeptical 


about the permanence of this movement and with 


a number of preconceived notions which, in the 


d to revise after an intimate 


main, I was compelle 
study of th« ement at first hand for two days 
How permanent the movement 


hia is a matter of conjecture. 


and two nights 


will be in Philadel; 
Not even those wl 


will hazard a guess 


are most enthusiastic about it 
\t the present time, it is still 


ly Che first clubs were 


thusiastical 


going very en 
organized in November 


Is the Movement I 


uUuvon Publicity £ 


Apparently not, while it is true that the Eve- 
ning Bulletin has 


time to handling the 


issigned two men to give full 
news of the Slow Clubs and 
to give the movement some indirect guidance, the 
paper evidently has not over-played the clubs. 
Never has there been a front page story. 


Appar- 


ently, individuals have been given undue 
publicity. The publisher 
tin feel that they | 
as much space as the news arising from it would 
justify. I believe that 


wise in their relation to the 


not 
and editors of the Bulle- 
e given the movement only 


the editors have been very 


movement. 


Would the M 
tin’s’ Help W 


Disappear If 
Withdrawn: 


the “Bulle- 


So far as publicity is concerned, I believe that 
it would not be 
members of the 


ought to be some publication, perhaps edited by 


seriously affected, although the 
executive committee say there 
the Slow Clubs, as a medium of news and inspira- 
tion to the members 
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However, if the very wise, 


He does not preside. He rarely makes a speech, 
hut his opinion is frequently asked and occasion- 
ally he puts in a word of caution or advice during 
critical situations. 


Does the “Bulletin” Dominate or Really Carry 
Responsibility for the Clubs? 


It does not. This was one of the questions on 
I am satisfied that at the 


resent time the young people in the movement 
» > I 


which I was skeptical. 


carry the principal responsibility and supply most 
of the enthusiasm and ideas that are carrying it 
forward. The best evidence of this is in the suc- 
cess of the meetings of the executive committee. 
I attended one of these in the Central Y. M. C. A. 
Those present were chosen representatives from 
clubs in various parts of the city to represent the 
entire movement. The meeting was noisy and, to 
a slight degree, unparliamentary, but there was 
very free exchange of ideas and business was con- 
Some of the 
questions at issue were whether a city-wide hike, 


ducted with considerable dispatch. 


which was expected to draw hundreds, if not 
should be conducted 
Prejudices of the clergy and mem- 


thousands, of the members, 
on Sunday. 
bers of the various religious denominations were 
considered. Another question disposed of was 
whether members of certain dramatic clubs, which 
were to give an exhibition on the following Satur- 
day, should be required to pay admission at the 
door, like others attending who were not in the 
performance. New activilics were suggested and 
decided upon to meet the change in weather and 
outdoor recreation opportunities were promised. 
These included baseball and hikes. Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews were among the representa- 


tives. No one whom I should take to be over 
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twenty-five years of age was present. There was 
the greatest interest and enthusiasm and among 
all an apparent underlying belief in the Slow 
Clubs as a kind of a cause. 


Nature of the Programs 


There are twenty-nine chapters in the move- 
Chapter 

These 
gatherings are attended, in most cases, by several 
hundred members. The dramatic clubs, musical 
clubs, and other groups exhibit their achieve- 
ments. A business meeting is held, games are 
played and dancing indulged in. There is great 
variety in the activities of the clubs. Dramatics 
Many plays are being written by 
There are quartettes, 
glee clubs and orchestras At one chapter meet- 
ing in the northeast portion of the city, music 


ment in various sections of the city. 
meetings are held usually once a week. 


are popular. 
the members themselves. 


was furnished by an excellent orchestra, one of 
three in that chapter. At another chapter gath- 
ering there were two orchestras, one made up of 
high school and college boys. Some clubs go in 
for elocution, some for sketching, a few for de- 
bating. Folk dancing is popular, but I do not 


know of any group that specializes in folk danc- 


ing. It is rather a general activity and forms 
part of the social program, like social dancing. A 
new club is formed as follows: At a chapter meet- 
ing the chairman will say. “Someone has sug- 
gested that a fencing club be formed. How many 

e He then 
says, “Those interested will meet at such and such 


want to belong?’ Hands are raised. 
a time and place to form the club.” In general, 
clubs are formed on the basis of an activity in 
which folks are interested, not for the general 


purposes of forming a club. 


Quality of the Activities 


Some of the results are imperfect. At the be- 
ginning, Mr. Kearney tells me, some of the busi- 
ness meetings were almost impossible. They were 
unparliamentary to the extreme, long and drawn 
out, with people haggling over details of organ- 
izations and rules. Many are still crude. At one 
chapter meeting I attended, the chairman was ex- 
tremely autocratic and domineering. He rules the 
But the members 
seem to stand for it, although they are far from 
Other chapter presidents 
are more diplomatic. The song leader who 


chapter with an iron hand. 
the submissive type. 


got quite good results leading the singing, volun- 


teered to sing a couple of solos, which were none 
too good. On the other hand, some of that par- 
ticular program was quite good. Fully half of it 
was extemporaneously put on. This included 
some very good shuffling and buck and wing 
dancing, with piano accompaniment. 

[ was impressed by the zest of the community 
singing. The song leader evidently knew the psy- 
chology of the people and led them in the singing 
of “Sweet Adeline” in accordance with the tempo 
that young fellows use in singing on the street 
corner, that is, barber shop stuff. I am told that 
professional song leaders, eager to have such 
songs sung correctly, have failed to get results 
with the Slow clubs. I did not see any of the 
dramatic work. 

I saw a folk dance being done by several hun- 
dred of the older Slows, persons above forty 
years. They were doing it imperfectly, but they 
were thoroughly enjoying themselves. 


Is There Good Leadership in Activities? 


Clearly the answer to this is negative. Most 
of the leaders have been developed since the 
movement _ started. Their background and 
psychology is the same as that of the average 
club member. Taking the movement by and large, 
I should say they have the training and back- 
ground of industrial workers doing light factory 
work and having only night school or partial high 
school training. The proportion of club members 
who are factory workers varies between fifty and 
eighty percent, I was told. There are several 
leaders who have had special training, in fact are 
professionals. Some leaders, I was told, joined 
the movement in the hope of getting private pupils 
on the side. The type of leadership for activities 
leaves much to be desired. 


What Is the Great Strength of the Slow Clubs? 


[ think it consists in the fact that the clubs 
have been organized and are run by the members 
themselves. The movement is recreation of, by 
and for the people, not just for the people. Wil- 
liam McGarry, a writer for the Saturday Evening 
Post and one of the keenest journalists in the 
country, interprets the Slow Club movement as a 
protest against institutionalism and over-directed 
recreation. Mr. Kearney says this is not so, that 
it is not a protest but rather that it has developed 
because of dissatisfaction with the fast ways of 
the jazz age. 
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Is the Movement a Religious or Moral Crusade? 


Mr. Kearney feels there is something funda- 
mentally religious behind the whole thing. He 
cites Rose Marie, who is a very orthodox and con- 
Catholic faith, 
Dusty Kerschner who is a very loyal Jew, and 


sistent member of the Roman 


Robinson, an ardent Protestant. I could find very 
to support the idea that it 
was a fundamentally religious movement as we 
think of religion 


little myself, however, 


[ think it is based, in part but 
not entirely, upor healthy, ethical revolt from 
the all too popular petting party, hip flask toting 
and jazz dancing era 


There Is No Typical “Slow” 


I am not convinced that we can say “There is a 
typical Slow” any more than we say, “There 
is a typical Baptist,” 
Some people have 


or, “A typical college man.” 
joined the movement because 
they have been hungry for sociability; others be- 
cause their set was too fast for them; others be- 
cause they wanted recreation with more variety 
Others, again, 
could; some 
to enjoy 
leadership or to run something; some have been 


and more educational features. 


wanted to get husbands if they 


have seen in the clubs a chance 
carried away by the momentum and enthusiasm 
of a new and novel movement, just as people are 
swept into a religious revival and soon lapse to 
their old carelessness or evil living after the doors 
of the tabernacle are closed. If I were asked to 


fix upon a principal motive affecting the greatest 
number, I think it would be hunger for sociability 
of a democratic, non-uplifting nature. 

A word on the older Slow: Although the great 
majority of Slows are persons between seventeen 
and twenty-five years, there are a number of 
people between 


clubs made up unmarried 


twenty-five and forty and of married or un- 
married folks forty and above. Among the 
older Slows, the hut ger for sociability clearly 
stands out as the motive for membership. Their 
activities are social dancing, folk 
dancing and games for large groups. There 
was one widow w n joining the club and 
attending one irties, said that this was 
the first good time she had enjoyed for nine 


years. While her husband was living, their life 
had been entirely wrapped up in their home so 
that they had made very few friends. Now, for 
the first time, she was learning the meanirig of 
sociability. 


What Will the Future Be? 


Possibly the Philadelphia Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation will be asked to be a sort of big brother 
to the movement in Philadeiphia. Clearly there is 
need for good leadership, by which I mean leader- 
ship from understanding persons who are tech- 
nically able to help the clubs to accomplish bigger 
and better activities. It takes very skillful lead- 
ership. The uplifter, the highbrow, the person 
who demands perfection, the person with nerves, 
the person who wants to run the club, who would 
rather do things himself than not see them done 
just right, will fail with these people. At present, 
there is distrust of the expert, which can be re- 
moved by understanding leaders. The priceless 
part of the movement is the spontaneity and self- 
government. In this it resembles the Youth 
Movement in Germany. So far there have been 
no disastrous or unfortunate developments in the 
moral realm to cast discredit upon the movement, 
even though there are 15,000 paid members and 
even though week after week and night after 
night parties of hundreds of people assemble, in 
many cases without older people to instruct them. 
They need trained leaders, and to my belief, when 
they begin to feel the need and want to do things 
better, then the opportunity will come for the 
Philadelphia Playground Association or some 
other group to help them in a tactful, understand- 
ing way. 


What Organized Recreation May Learn from the 
Slows 


Simply that leaders must not try to direct; they 
must try to evoke leadership from the group. 
They must, literally, let the group carry respon- 
sibility to the utmost extent. 
indirect. 


Guidance should be 
We should have more faith in the young 
people's capacity and desire to organize and carry 
Reformers, 
uplifters and autocrats need not apply. 


out their own recreational activities. 
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Some Comments on the Playground 


Beautification Contest 


A man of trained business judgment and keen 


interest who recently visited recreation systems 
in a number of cities was impressed by the lack 
of attractiveness of most of the playgrounds 
which he visited. When the Playground Beauti- 
fication Contest was announced many who, iike 
the business man, agreed that there was a great 
need for the beautification of play areas, were 
doubtful whether the contest would really have 
The article which appeared 
in the January, 1927, PLAyGRouND told how many 
communities successfully worked to improve their 
playgrounds, and listed the winners of the awards. 


worth while results. 


“The awakening of a spirit of community co- 
operation,” was cited as the crowning achievement 
of the contest. The following are some of the 
other results observed by the judges and others 
who were in close touch with it. 

of the Russell Sage Foun- 


dation, one of the judges, felt that the “country- 


Lee F. Hanmer, 


wide stimulus of such competition is a most valu- 
able adjunct to playground progress.” Mr. Han- 
mer also stated that in his opinion a great service 
was rendered not only to those communities that 
participated in the contest, but to the entire coun- 
try which was stimulated to give some thought 
to the appearance of the playgrounds. Mr. Han- 
mer said: “We have been inclined to think that 
a much used playground must necessarily be bare 
and unattractive. What has been done as a result 


of the stimulus of this contest, during the past 
year, is clearly reflected in the pictures that have 
been sent in showing how much used play centers 
have been made more beautiful, and how, in 
many cases, a spirit of team work on the part 
of the children has developed in making and keep- 
ing their play center attractive. Beauty and 
utility are not necessarily in conflict, even on a 
playground. 

“The three chief features that have been ap- 
parent in the improvements that have been made 
seem to be: (1) Better design and arrangement 
in buildings and equipment, including fencing. (2) 
Landscaping and careful planting. (3) Orderli- 
ness as reflected in the up-keep of the grounds, 
once they are well landscaped and equipped. If 
the children on the playgrounds can get the lesson 
of neatness it will mean much to the cities of 
this country in the future of their parks and all 
public recreation centers. Possibly they may not 
need to expend so much on Mondays in cleaning 
up the parks after their Saturday and Sunday 
use.” 

The editor of Landscape Architecture, Pro- 
fessor Henry V. Hubbard, another of the judges, 
pointed out that the contest had brought to the 
attention of the people who had not thought 
about it before, the fact that experienced play- 
ground workers “really believe that the beauti- 
fication of playgrounds is a thing worth the ex- 





JoANNES Park, Green Bay, Wis., ONE oF THE PrIzE WINNERS 
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Hy_Lanp Fretp, Stamrorp, Conn., BEAUTIFIED IN THE CONTEST 


penditure of real money and the application of 


real work.” The following statement by Pro- 
fessor Hubbard is significant: 

“It seems to me that the photographs show 
that it is possible for a sufficiently intelligent man 
to create without very great experience a notable 
degree of beauty a playground, or at least in 
its immediate enframement and _ surroundings, 
without diminishing the practical use of such a 
playground. This is an encouraging fact that is 
worth insisting lo me, however, the most 
encouraging fact was that it is possible for almost 
anybody with or without money so to treat and 
maintain a playground that although it may not 
be a prize winner as an example of perfect esthetic 
composition, it well be an incalculable asset 
to the community impressing it upon the chil- 
dren that neatness and decency and order are 
worth as much in the yard as they are in the house 
and that trees and shrubs and flowers are as well 
worth maintaining and preserving in their places 
as are rugs and wall paper and pictures in their 
places.” 

This opinion was borne out by Dr. Joseph Lee, 
who observed that in the case of many competing 
and at the same time 


yJavygrounds the obvious 
Ps.) 


judicious—thing had been done. Dr. Lee espe- 


cially commended several playgrounds where the 
natural and existing beauty had been taken ad- 
vantage of by the persons planning them. The 
ingenuity exhibited in securing beautification with 
little loss of space and the avoidance of ornament 


were points which appealed to Dr. Lee in the 
The fal- 


f an ornament rather than 


case of a number o ie playgrounds. 


lacy of “constructit 
ornamenting a structure’ was exemplified in only 
a few of the competing play areas. It was noted 
that many communities have made comparatively 


little provision for the play of the older girls 


and Dr. Lee suggested that more should be done 
to take care of the needs of this special group. 

In addition to the benefits mentioned above, one 
ot the most beneficial by-products of the contest 
was the publicity resulting from it. The interest 
which was aroused in the localities where play- 
grounds were entered in the contest resulted in 
the giving of much more attention to the local 
playground program on the part of the press. 
Many editorials and special articles were pub- 
lished which, although inspired by the contest, 
emphasized the value of playgrounds and urged 
support of the local playground work. There is 
no doubt that the amount of educational publicity 
concerning the local playground work as well as 
the interest and pride in it were markedly in- 
creased, especially in the winning communities. 
The demand by magazines of large circulation 
for a story and photographs of the winning play- 
grounds indicated that the movement for play- 
grounds—and more beautiful playgrounds—had 
received a great impetus. 

Another result of the contest has been that 
many small communities which had been trying to 
conduct playgrounds with little knowledge of 
technical matters, have learned of the literature 
and service of the P. R. A. A. as a source of 
help in these problems. 


Neighborhood Recrea- 
tion Centers Outside of 
School Buildings 


Arguments for the use of school buildings as 
recreation centers are well known and increas- 
ingly more cities are opening their school build- 
ings for the purpose. 
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The Recreation Detroit, 


through Miss Lottie A. McDermott, who gave a 


Department of 


paper at the district conference recently held un- 
der the auspices of the P. R. A. A. at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has presented some specific reasons 
why in Detroit, libraries, gymnasiums and neigh- 
borhood meeting places of like kinds are equally 
important with school buildings as centers. 

The average man and woman will not travel 
a long distance to attend a recreation class and 
it would not be possible in a limited community 
center area to secure as large an attendance of 
mothers as is possible in the neighborhood cen- 
ters outside of school buildings. During the fall 
and winter from 2,000 to 2,500 mothers attended 
the Detroit classes. If the work had been con- 
fined to the intermediate schools, probably few 
over 500 mothers would have been reached and 
contact would have been lost with the thousands 
of children for whom programs were arranged in 
the afternoon at these centers for women. 

Economy is a second consideration. The cost 
of operating all available rooms in a school used 
as a community center is greater than that of 
opening up a large number of elementary school 
gymnasiums 

Another consideration is that of gain in civic 


interest. A greater number of men and women 


will naturally become interested in the civic af- 
fairs of their own communities if the Recreation 
Department will supply not only a place to hold 
meeting for discussions, but leadership as well. 
Where there is coordinated local effort, the in- 
terest in civic affairs results in the organization 
of local neighborhood or improvement associa- 
tions. Under these circumstances the residents of 
the community are then receiving the things they 
crave in democratic society, namely—self-direc- 
tion and self-dependence and the result is the 
awakening of a sound and progressive public 
spirit in many neighborhoods. This phase of the 
work might very easily be lost if the program were 
restricted to a few centers. 

To counteract vicious commercialized amuse- 
ments and to reclaim the leisure of a larger 
number of people, the Detroit Recreation Depart- 
ment has found it necessary to branch out into 
neighborhood centers and to try to substitute 
higher forms of self-expression for the various 
types of commercialized amusements. 

And where the necessity for providing recrea- 
tion for foreign-born citizens looms large, the 
neighborhood community center grows in impor- 


tance as an agency in facilitating the merging of 
the immigrant with his resident group. The 
neighborhood center first attracts the children of 
the foreign born; the directors then become ac- 
quainted with the mothers and fathers, visit them 
in their homes and use their talents wherever 
possible. In this way the dormant potentialities 
of the different races are developed and Amer- 
ican ideals and traditions are inculcated. Here 
again, the work might be lost as it is difficult 
to get foreign-born mothers and fathers to make 
use of the local school center and they would not 
travel long distances to take part in the program. 

Finally, a greater number of people can be 
reached. Many of the classes being held in dif- 
ferent sections of the city have come as a result 
of petitions from the members of the community 
themselves. It is this type of organization which 
makes for the permanency of a recreation pro- 


gram. 


Buttons for Playground 
Members in Lynchburg 


Children attending the Playground of Lynch- 
burg receive red buttons with white letters indi- 
cating their membership in the playground. The 
oath of membership which they take is as follows: 

I, as a member of the playgrounds of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, will strive never to bring disgrace 
to my playground by any act of. dishonesty or 
cowardice. 

| will strive to uphold the rules of the play- 
ground and assist in every way possible to make 
it a place of clean, healthful recreation. 

I will help those in authority and will obey the 
laws of the city to the best of my ability. 

I will try to protect the property rights of 
others. 

I will endeavor to defend the weak and insist 
on fair play and sportsmanlike conduct. 

I will attend the playgrounds when possible but 
will not let the playground draw me away from 
any duty at home. 

Thus, in all these ways, I may become a useful 
citizen and by example influence others to do 
likewise. 





Signature of Member. 





Signature of Director. 
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Magazines and Pam- 
phlets Recently 
Received 


nterest to Recreation Workers 
O fficials 


Containing Arti 


MAGAZINES 
PARKS AND RECREA1 March-April, 1927 
First Steps in Stadium Operation By V. K. Brown 
Activities at Northwestern Playfield, Detroit 
A Botanical | it Dallas By W. F. Jacoby 
Swimming P Sioux City, Iowa By L. N. 
Hintgen ; 
Design of New Mil 
Elmer Krieg 
THE AMERICAN C11 April, 1927 
Fundamentals Design to Create Beauty in Play- 
grounds By Charles N. Lowrie . 
Two Thousand Counties Need Parks By Henry S. 
Curtis, Ph.D : 
School Playgroun 
Knockdown Bleacl 
The Four Points of Fencing By Henry L. Allen 
THe AMERICAN C1 May, 1927 
The Era of the Automobile Must End the Era of 
Street Play 
Some of California’s Municipal Swimming Pools 
By George W. Braden 
Sanitary Supervision of Tourist Camps and Recrea- 
tion Places By Lewis S. Finch 
Kansas Municipa.ities. May, 1927 
Making Kansas Cities Beautiful 
KANSAS TEACHER. May, 1927 
On the Playground—Playground Ball 
MIND AND Bopy. May, 1927 
A Comprehensive Program to Insure Physical Fit- 
ness By William A. Stecher 
Summer Playtim 
A Marching Drill for Boys 
A May Pole Danes 
Two Folk Dances for Girls 
Hobby Horse 
Circle Battleball 
MIND AND Bopy. June, 1927 
The Position of Games in the 
3y Major H. J. Selby 
A Study of Girl Gangs By Isabelle M. Carney 
Apparatus Exercises 
Mat Exercises and Stunts Mathias H. Macherey 
Model Drill 30 Men and Women By William 


1 


vaukee Junior Playground By 


rs 


d Surfacing 
le 


Life of the Child 


P. Beyer 
Jockey Dance By J. E. Schmidlin 
AMERICAN PHysICAL EpucaATIon Review. May, 1927 
Sportsmanship and the Open Mind By Dudley B. 
Reed, M.D 
The Nature and Purpose of Health Education and 


Physical Educati Viewed From the Standpoint 
of General Education By Jesse F. Williams 

Sports for Character Building By Dr. H. P. Silver 
4 Point System Girls’ Athletics in the Oregon 
High Schools By Emma F. Waterman 

Girls’ Athletics High Schools By Grace E. Jones 

Safeguarding the Athletic Competition of Girls and 
Women By William Burdick 

Digest of Que nnaire on Time Required and 
Credit Given for Physical Education By E. E. 
Wiggins 


PAMPHLETS 
ANNUAL REporT OF THE PLAYGROUND Boarp or Oak 
Park, Itt. 1926 
ANNUAL REporT OF THE BuREAU OF RECREATION OF THE 


Boarp oF EpucaATION Cuicaco. 1926 





RECREATION 


REPORT OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE PARKS AND Forests. 
1925 and 1926 

Tuirp ANNUAL Report oF tHE BuREAU OF RECREATION, 
Evanston, Itt. 1926 

ANNUAL REporRT AND DIRECTORY OF THE WESTCHESTER 
County RECREATION CoMMISSION. 1926 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REporT OF THE Boarp oF RECREA- 
TION COMMISSIONERS, ExLizapetH, N. J. 1926 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE BLOOMFIELD COMMUN- 
1ry House. May, 1927 


Industrial Recreation in 


Los Angeles 


In Los Angeles the supervision of recreation 
for workers is one of the most important activ- 
ities of the city’s Playground and Recreation 
Department. Definite practical programs are ar- 
ranged: an advisory service is always available; 
facilities are provided or secured and volunteer 
play leaders are developed for industrial groups. 
Miss Minnettee Brodke, formerly of the Oakland 
Recreation Department, is in charge of the work. 

There is noon-time play with volley ball, base- 
ball, tennis, quoits and other outdoor 
dancing, orchestra and choral practice and other 


games, 


forms of recreation for indoors on inclement 
days. In late afternoon the program includes 
swimming, tennis, volley ball, baseball, basketball 
and other sports and games. For the evenings, 
there are athletics, dramatics, musical activities 
and folk dancing. Classes are also arranged on 
request for the study of social problems, econ- 
omics, parliamentary law, English and many other 
subjects. 

On Sundays and holidays come hikes, picnics, 
week-end camping and trips to the municipal 
beaches. Through the month there are evenings 
for parties, phun nites and other social events, 
minstrel and vaudeville shows ; days are set aside 
for fetes, pageants and field meets. 

Employers have been keen to sense the meaning 
of this modern movement and many of them are 
providing adequate facilities for play. Volunteer 
leaders are being trained to direct activities and 
the municipal playgrounds are becoming head- 
quarters for many who would otherwise have no 
recreation center. 

There are in reality two departments of this 
recreation program; one involving sports that 
readily develop into leagues for contests between 
the employees of two plants and the program 
which incorporates play activities for those of 
a single plant. The latter plan is the one which 
has brought the greater enthusiasm. 
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Nature’s Invitation 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 
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The Yosians Go Afield 


By J. Orrs Swirt, 


Sprit Rock, PELHAM B 


Leader of The Yosian Brotherhood of Nature 
Philosophers 


In the silences of deep forests there is rest from 
the worries of civilization. On lonely mountain 
trails, over beds of pine needles, looking down 
upon towns and cities in hazy valleys from rock 
shelves among the clouds, workers in the tread- 
mills of civilization catch surcease from pressing 
cares on week-end hikes. 

In olden times men harassed beyond endurance 
by complications of life in dense centers of popu- 
lation, disgusted with evils surrounding them in 
cities, fled to caves in the wilderness and became 
hermits, religious zealots, perhaps saints. Since 
the war, life in economic centers seems more com- 
plicated to many people, their nervous reserve 


more limited. Relaxations and amusements af- 


forded by social life are less satisfying, and great 
restlessness has seized the younger generations. 
Some say that Flaming Youth has been disillu- 
sioned, is asking questions, is dissatisfied, in 


danger. 

After a number of years in close and intimate 
association with thousands of young men and 
women in walks afield I am very sure they are 
not in danger. If they are disillusioned it is only 


with shoddy philosophies of life. They are dis- 


satisfied with purposeless living, I think, and they 
“sure are asking questions.” 

A great movement has started that still gains 
momentum. Like the hermits of old they flee 
away as soon as the treadmill stops, to find some- 
thing genuine and true in the wilderness, the 
forest, in the strength of the hills, in the familiar 
kindness and peace of country places, the Green- 
wood tree that was for so long the home of hu- 
manity before economic slavery bowed every neck, 
great and small, to the chariot wheel of industry. 

As nature editor of The New York World it 
fell to my fortune to call into being a great 
nature and walking society in answer to the de- 
mand of town-tied folk for opportunities to walk 
abroad on week ends. The little group that joined 
me on my Sunday walks in the woods to find ma- 
terial to write about in ‘““News Outside the Door,” 
The World’s daily nature story, speedily grew. 
It adopted the name “Yosian Brotherhood,” which 
I had given io an imaginary order of nature phil- 
osophers I had created and used to quote con- 
cerning cosmic things in my stories. The name is 
from my first name, Josiah, meaning Jehovah 
heals. They made my dream come true. Very 
soon I was leading fifty, a hundred, and then two 
hundred people of all races, creeds, nationalities 
through old sheep pastures, over mountain crags, 
along woodland trails, talking to them of birds, 
rocks, geology, trees, plants, fairies, mythology, 
science. 

There was no organization, only hosts of 
friendly, inquiring, beauty worshipping, whole- 
some young people; burdened middle-aged folk 
trying to forget the rent and business, and tired- 
hearted old people suddenly young again in the 
midst of scenes familiar to them in childhood. 
No rough people ever came on the walks, notices 
of which were printed in the paper with welcome 
to all. They were not interested. But there were 
hosts of young women from offices of big corpora- 
tions, teachers and clerks. There were young 
men in all walks of life from street car con- 
ductors, laborers, to bank clerks and heads of de- 
partments in business houses. Many of them 
bore on their bodies the scars of war, and in their 
souls deeper scars from the same cause. There 
were radicals, atheists, agnostics, Christians, 

3uddhists, and adherents of many strange cults. 
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July, the seventh month, hath 31 days 


1927 


6 W 


9 Sa 
10 Su 
11 M 
12 Tu 


13 W 
14 Th 
] 

16 Sa 


17 Su 


19 Tu 


20 W 
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The Thunder Moon 


1927 


Make hay while the sun shines. 


Time and tide wait for no man. 


Strike while the iron is hot. 


’ ’ 
Al 1} Wd animais are cei- 


Sirvucture 


act be- 


Migr LT ¢ bird treaty 
! Canada, 


. and 


IND NDENCE DAY 
The hestnut blight was intro- 
] 1 from Europe. It 1s 
killiy our chestnuts. 
Alexand Wilson, Ornitholo- 
/0( \MERICAN 
O7 OGY 
T he n Boll Weevil was 
introduced from Mexico. 
Fi ry bale produced it 
de nother bale. 
Sun 7 +22: sets 748. 
Length of Day, 14 h. 50 m. 
Les Tealight, 1 h. 59 m. 
Hen Thoreau, b. 1817. 
W 
Pri ire questions are 
} without charge by 
} Ekaperiment Sta- 
{107 
Full 
Uo ( 5.4 
Viagara Falls Reservation a 
Lr 1885. Moon 
Fishing in some localities is in 
danger of extermination as 
an American Sport. 
Fish Na € propagate d im 
hatch 
Sun rises ): sets 7.41. 
First Agriculture Experiment 
Station in U. S., Middle- 
town, Conn., 1875. 


—Proverbs. 


Campaign for safe and sane Fourth of July. 


Is it billboards or scenery ? 


“Go to camp day.” Stay two months if possible. 


Do not try to get all your tan the first day. 
Vacation and vacancy come from the same derivative. 


Still early for blueberries. 


Plan a berrying expedition soon. 


Take Mrs. Dana’s 
and Reed’s vest-pocket 


Get acquainted with the summer flowers. 
How to Know the Wild Flowers 
Flower Guide into the fields. 


Start boat modeling class. 

Beginning of open air services on Sunday night. 

Publicity on combating plant diseases. 

The Great Crested Fly Catcher is searching for a snake skin 
for his nest. 

Start guide to the nature treasures of the community. See the 

one for New York City published for the American Museum 

of Natural History by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Send to U. 
plants. 


S. Dept. Agriculture for free booklet on poisonous 


“Adam’s ale” from protected springs is better than iced drinks. 


Plan nature dramatics and recreation at tourists camps. Give 
nature guide lectures at camp fires and morning nature walks. 

Have exhibition of local flowers. 

Start classes for nature handcraft. (Gather sweet grass, cat- 
tails, and pine needles for basketry. 

Have a trip to find paper nests, or to discover how spiders 
snare their prey, or to see how plants avoid extreme heat. 

Listen for the katydid, the cicada; the cricket and the locust ; 


the vireo, robin, night heron, and squeak of the bat. 
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21 Th Forest fires cost $50,000,000 A nature story for a “muggy day.” How the Franklin Gull 


annually, 


22 F Sun rises 4.33: sets 7.38. 


saved the crops for the Mormons; Snow Blinded on a Moun- 
tain Summit, and the Thousand Year Pine by Enos Mills 


are interesting. 


23 Sa Length of Day, 14 h. 32 m. 
24 Su Pioneer Day in Utah. 


Clover leaves fold up at night. 
Boat sailing contests, running off the finals on Saturday. 


5 M The Forest Service, Washing- Redwings, grackles, and tree swallows are getting ready to 
ton, D. C.,.sends out free migrate. Tell some of the wonderful stories of migration. 
26 Tu hulletins on the wood lot 
ind forest) 
27 W In 1876 Franklin B. Hough Twelve beautiful habitat views of wild flowers in natural colors 


“undertook the task of sur- 


veying the forest resources 
of the U. S. by order of the postage. 
28 Th Federal Government.” 
29 F C, William Beebe, b. 1877. 
30 Sa n New York it ts the legal 
luty of officers to destroy 
my cat found hunting or 
er as 
aS } 
Cincinnati, Olio, are ar- 
mged as a garden museum. 


As they entered the wilderness with me they 
forgot their differences, became one big family. 
From all | won a ready worship of “Whatever 
God Had Made Such Peace and Loveliness.” I 
began to make discoveries. I learned that it was 
not true that every young man and woman carried 
a flask on the hip. In the magic of the wilder- 
ness sanctuary to which they had fled from toil 
and sham the sexes bore toward each other an 
old fashioned dignity and respect said to have been 
long dead in the haunts of men. All about them 
was the sincerity of Mother Nature and Her 
little folk, and insincerity in human beings would 
have seemed out of place. 

The walks of the Yosian Brotherhood began 
to be famous wherever young people gathered. 
Through the hottest days of summer, the coldest, 
most rainy days of winter, the hikers were always 
at the meeting place; men in heavy boots, knap- 
sacks, bird glasses, lunch boxes; girls in knicker- 
bocker suits, short skirts, stout shoes if they had 
them—sometimes slippers and silk stockings, but 
always buoyant, happy to be free for a day. The 
Yosian Brotherhood has grown until the national 
card index I keep shows more than six thousand 
members and thirty or forty sub-groups. 

Leaders have sprung up to assist me, special- 
ists in different branches of nature study. On 


are sent by the Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc., 3740 
Olive St., Washington, D. C., 


at 25c per set, plus 2c for 


On January 1, 1925, forty-two towns in Massachusetts had set 
aside land for town forests or had voted to do so. 3,500 
acres have been included in town forests and over half a 
million trees planted. 


Fleischmann Gardens of Any one who plants a tree is entitled to membership in the 
American Tree Association. 


the walks Saturdays and Sundays I lead the way, 
talking through a megaphone of trees, plants, min- 
erals, fairy stories, mythology, philosophy, natural 
religion, discoveries of science, politeness, kind- 
ness of heart—whatever is suggested by the en- 
trancing scenes we pass through. Back along the 
line other talkers hold their groups about them. 














WINTER WALK ON STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


At a trail-side spring luncheons are eaten, 
shared with those who have none, and then the 
hikers, led by members of the Yosian Glee Club, 
sit in the shade and sing community songs, love 
songs, folk songs, songs of the heart. There are 
sometimes solos in half a dozen different tongues. 
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Perhaps a Hindu business man talks on Indian 
philosophy. Sometimes | point out the Footsteps 


of God in the surrounding geological formation. 


Snake students and insect enthusiasts exhibit 
their captures and talk of their beauties. The 
town is never thought of. On the day of the State 


election all citizen Yosians voted before coming 


on the walk; walked all day without thinking of 


the election, and lingered over a campfire under 


the Palisades that night until 11 o’clock, singing 


and talking phil and reciting poems. No 


SOpNnYV, 


one ever thought, much less spoke, of which 


candidate might have been elected. 
he S 1] 


Among t groups of Yosians, each inde- 


pendent and autonomous, that have sprung up 


from Florida to Ohio and Maine are two groups 
of Junior Yosians called the J. O. S. Nature Club 
in the public schools of Belmar, N. J., organized 
by Miss Ann M. Wyckoff, a teacher and nature 
lover. Girls belonging to these groups have or- 
ganized sub-groups in their own neighborhoods. 


Miss Mary Young, teacher in the Hudson River 
School at Hastings on Hudson, N. Y., organized 
Nature Club in that 
school, and there are other junior Yosian branches, 


a branch of the J. O. S. 


one connected with a Lutheran church in Ohio, 
walks, stopping for prayer 
At Perth 
there is a Yosian group connected 


which holds nature 
meetings in woodsy places on the way. 
Amboy, N. J., 
with the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
which sometimes joins the Mother Group from 
New York on Staten Island hikes. 

In New York City there is a Yosian Poetry 
Group, Dramatic Group, Archaeological Group, 
Browning Study Group, Bird Study Group, and 
a Yosian Glee Club under the leadership of Mil- 
dred Steele Woods too, the Yosian 
Club, an organized society under the presidency 
editor of Camp News, and 
many other groups. The Poetry and Dramatic 
Groups meet at the homes of members and dis- 


There is, 


of Ben Solomon, 


cuss the old poets as well as the new. The Glee 
Club cooperates with all groups and has held 
Saturday night community sings. The Archaeo- 
logical folk hunt Indian relics, and the Yosian 
Club, with a large membership, conducts long dis- 
tance hikes, bus trips to famous beauty spots, 
and sometimes social gatherings. 

But the main purpose of the movement is to 
lead people afield for healthful exercise, sunlight, 
surcease from worry, and the study of Nature as 
a satisfying uplift to the mind bowed down and 


harassed by petty worries of civilization and too 


Mem- 
bers of all groups come on my walks when their 
own groups have no walks. Members of all 
groups belong automatically to the Mother Group, 


much proximity to humanity en masse. 


The secret of the success of the movement, 
which bids fair to run like wildfire across the 
country, consists, it seems to me, in the fact that 
there is no tiresome organization, no club dues, 
no red tape; that all creeds, races, individuals, 
accept my New Fngland Puritan idea of demoe- 
racy and equality before the throne of Mother 
Nature, and differences are never thought of on 
the walks; that sectarian religion is never dis- 
cussed but that the fundamentals of natural re- 
ligion—the natural laws governing the Cosmos, 
the workings of a Mind Behind and Throughout 
Nature, are dwelt upon without restraint, and that 
kindness of heart and brotherly love, respect for 
men and women, come naturally in such intimate 
play as we indulge in. But greater than all these 
causes of success is the fact that humanity has 
suddenly awakened to the fact that civilization 
was not getting it anywhere it wanted to go; that 
great questions had been raised as to whether 
many accepted institutions had not proved fail- 
ures in the war; that after the hysteria of battle 
and hate the hearts of men were ready for a spirit- 
ual awakening, and that all men desired to get 
back to a world fresh from the hand of its Maker 
to pick up the trail of the Future again. All down 
the ages, whenever men have felt themselves in 
danger, pursued, trapped, their impulse has been 
to flee to the sanctuary of the hills and the wilder- 
ness. In the moral sinking spell after the war 
they turned their faces to the Greenwood Tree 
again. They are still headed that way, and we 
leaders of the Yosian movement are trying in our 
humble way to interpret wilderness places so that 
they will not be disappointed in what they are 
unconsciously searching for. I personally think 
that thing they are searching for is what we hu- 
mans have always been looking for—God and His 
peace. 

Our success in interesting them in nature has 
been greater because we tell them the common 
names of plants, insects, trees—not the Latin. 
We are not trying to make experts of them. I 
do not even care whether they remember the 
names. I try to weave into the teaching the whole 
story of Life from the first cell to themselves; 
all the poetry there is in language, history, art, 
science ; all the beauty in fairylore, mythology and 
religion. And I teach them to cultivate their 
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imaginations and to correlate every part of that 

supremely interesting fabric, Human Life, so that 

they shall have a balanced idea of what it has 

been, and an ideal of what it yet may be. The 

leaders do the studying, and the hikers listen—if 


they want to. We have discovered many rare and 
precious minds among those who have flocked to 
us. We have learned that Flaming Youth is not 
irreligious, but supremely spiritual; is willing to 
be convinced, but conviction must coincide with 
what life and modern science have taught it. It 
believes in God, and perhaps catches a clearer view 
of His greatness and goodness in the natural 
purity of the wilderness than in the smoke and 
dust of factory and office building. Many of our 
hikers go to church before coming on the walks; 
attend church week day evenings, or temples on 
Saturday. Many go to church alternate Sundays, 
coming with us on the other days. Many have no 
church affiliations, though nearly all are religious 

even our atheists and agnostics are spiritual and 
their beliefs amount to a religion. To him who 
has no temple Nature offers her cathedral aisles 
and herself says the holy service. 

To form local Yosian groups, independent, 
autonomous, all that is necessary is to call one’s 
friend’s and neighbors together, hold nature meet- 
ings, walks, study periods, appoint a leader, who 
is the only officer, and send lists of members and 
street addresses to me in care of The World, Park 
Row, New York City, so I can send them Yosian 
literature free and add their names to the growing 
national card index. Individuals may join any- 
where in the world in like manner. I send litera- 
ture upon application. My salary and expenses 
are paid by The World, which fosters its nature 


movement with necessary publicity in its columns. 
Neither myself nor The World is responsible for 
anything a Yosian or Yosian group may do, nor 
are they responsible to us. Clubs and societies 
already organized join the Brotherhood without 
losing or affecting their own identity, becoming 
Yosian “on the side,” as it were; wear our in- 
signia, which is sold at cost price, if anyone wants 
it, and write us friendly letters of their progress 
when they feel like it. 


What Boys Think 


In preparing for the World’s Conference at 
Helsingfors, Finland, in August, the Y. M. C. A. 
has made a study of youthful attitudes and im- 
pressions. The June 22nd issue of the Fort- 
nightly, issued by the National Council of Y. M. 
C. A., tells of some of the findings. Discussions 
by the boys themselves were the bases of the sur- 
vey. 

“Many problems were discussed throughout the 
United States and fifty-one foreign countries,” 
says the Fortnightly. “Of government the boys 
had little to say, appearing to take it as a matter 
of course. Religion, they agreed, should be made 
more practical, more personal. Home they be- 
lieved to be too often a place of neglect and un- 
sympathetic restraint; they requested more re- 
sponsibility, more opportunity to express them- 
selves. School aroused debate. Too much re- 
straint, they complained. 

“But they were united on the question of play. 
There should be more of it. When in one dis- 
cussion a boy championed the idea that too much 
time is allowed for play, his companions pushed 
him through the window.” 


Music in West Parks of Chicago.—Six of 
Chicago’s West Parks carry on an extensive mu- 
sic program consisting of a mixed chorus, junior 
and senior orchestras and instruction to beginners 
in piano, violin and other string instruments. The 
rudiments of music are taught free to the younger 
children in the afternoons, older children and 
adults receiving instruction in the evening. A 
total of 1,073 children and adults are taking ad- 
vantage of the privilege. From time to time con- 
certs are held at each of the small parks, culmin- 
ating in June in a junior and senior festival. 

Several graduates of the West Park courses 
have become professional musicians. 











National Recreation School Graduates 
First Class 


The first clas t the National Recreation 
School in New York City was graduated June 


Fourth with exercises at the McAlpin Hotel. 


George E. Dickie, director of the school, pre- 
sided. 
A brief greeting was given by Dr. John H. 


Finley, associate editor of the New York Times 
and first vice-president of the Playground and 


Recreation Association of America. “Training 


for the right usé leisure is one of the principal 
ends of education,” he said. “Your chief mission 
as recreation executives will be to those who work 
not at what they want to do but at what they are 
compelled to do to keep body and soul together.” 

The principal address to the class was given 
by J. C. Walsh, 


rector of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 


New York publisher and a di- 
ciation of Ameri Mr. Walsh said, in part: 

“After living for a vear in the midst of the 
enthusiasm of your teachers and fellow students, 
you are going forth to face the great public alone. 
You will encounter inertia. People have a con- 
firmed habit of not being interested in the things 
about which you are excited, and they have a 
right to this indifference. This fact is a per- 
fectly natural thing and is a safeguard to human 
independence. 

“However, it is your duty to know how to 
interest the people. As for those who can be 
most helpful to you in your work, get them to 
want to do the things which you desire. People 
are obstinate if wrongly approached. 

“As a newspaper reporter, I prepared myself 
to tell a man something that he wanted to know 
as a part of my method of getting what I wanted 
from him. 

“A generation has 1 
of the country. They know the value of recrea- 
tion. They are your 


“T would never ask a manufacturer to support 


ow been on the playgrounds 
first reliance. 


my program on the grounds of the advantage to 
him of reduced labor turnover or greater con- 
tentment among his employees. Recreation as 
welfare work or as a sop to labor has failed. It 
cannot be conducted in that spirit. I would ap- 
proach the manufacturer on a spiritual basis. 
“Do not ask the clergy to help in your 
work because such participation will help their 
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churches. Get them to help because of the inner 
spiritual satisfaction. 

“It cannot be denied that every child has a 
right to the physical, mental and developmental 
advantages of recreation. Let that recreation be 
as free and spontaneous as possible. Give the 
child guidance, but do not try to enforce upon 
him any of your own great purposes. 

“It is the American type of free play that has 
produced our present generation of most adapt- 
able young men and young women. It is to their 
play, also, that I believe the sense of competence 
in our young people is due. 

“Play has a different relationship to the life of 
the adult than to that of the child. Play is the 
child’s principal business, his inherent right; but 
work, a vocation, is the adult’s principal business. 
To him, a hobby, a recreation, has validity and 
satisfying power only as an antidote or diversion. 

‘Happy is the man who has found his work.”’ 

George Denniston, president of the class, 
speaking for the graduating class, said that the 
students had found friendships in New York and 
thanked the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America and the Heckscher Foundation 
[which provided a home for the school] for their 
services to the class. He appealed to the mem- 
bers to exhibit vision as they started out on their 
work in various communities. 

The graduation certificates were presented by 
Mr. Dickie. At the luncheon which followed 
the exercises, a letter of congratulation was re- 
ceived from Mayor James Walker. 
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Indian Lore in Recreation Programs 


PREPARED BY THE 


COMMUNITY Drama Service, P. R. A. A. 


With the increased use of folk lore of many 
lands in educational dramatics, directors of play- 
ground, camp and school dramatics have asked, 
“What is available in our own folk lore?” Too 
often the rich possibilities for drama in American 
history and legend are overlooked. 

Indian lore is Indian wisdom. The wisdom of 
the Indian was proverbial in pioneer days. . The 
Indian, through his intimate contact with nature, 
absorbed the elemental principles of right living. 
These truths are made most attractive to children 
with what may be termed paint and feathers. 
Habits of thought, speech and deed acquired at 
this formative period have a most powerful influ- 
ence on the later life of the individual. 

Besides color and action, many Indian folk tales 
have a moral, which Constance Mackay has said 
is as necessary to a folk play as salt is to an egg. 


The out-of-doors is the natural setting for Indian 


plays and pageants, making them a happy choice 

for summer camps, parks and playgrounds. 
PLAYS FOR JUNIOR GROUPS 

Two Indian Legends by Frances Densmore 


The Race of the Ants. 5 girls, 9 boys and 
groups of children. The chief of the ants an- 
nounces a great race which is enthusiastically en- 
tered into by all the ants. One ant is hurt by a 
hail stone and the chief calls in the Hail, the 
Cloud, the Wind, the Mouse, the Farmer, the Cat 
and others and demands why they caused the 
misfortunes 
gest, drives them all away. 

How the Turtles Went to War. 16 or 18 little 


boys and girls. The animals are all too timid to 


The Farmer, because he is the big- 


take revenge on the Indian who stole Mrs. Rab- 
bit’s babies. The Snapping Turtle finally gets up 
a war party but refuses the asistance of all the 
animals except the little turtles. The turtles are 
defeated in the battle and are saved only through 
the aid of the other animals whose help they had 
rejected. 

Both of these dramatizations are based upon 
a story of an Arizona Indian story teller, and are 
unusually delightful. Published by the Woman’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York, price 50c. 


The Poor Boy Who Became a Great Warrior 
by Perry Boyer Corneau. 10 speaking parts 
(boys) and as many extras as desired. A 
Pawnee legend playing about half an hour. Old 
Tower Press, Lockport, IIl., price 40c. 


PLAYS FOR SENIOR GROUPS 
Little Scarface by Amelia H. Walker. A 


unique Indian play developed from a Micmac 
Indian legend. 4 girls, 2 boys. The story of a 
young Indian girl whose dreary life resembled 
that of Cinderella and who like the famous fairy 
character finds her prince. Plays thirty minutes. 
Age 15 to 18 years. Norman Remington Co., 347 
N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md., price 40c. 
Princess Pocahontas in “Patriotic Plays and 
Pageants for Young People” by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay. 
characters and a group of extras. An interesting 


An episode containing three principal 


dramatization of the well known story. A num- 
ber of other patriotic plays are included in the 
book. Published by Henry Holt & Co., One Park 
Avenue, New York, price $1.40. Also found in 
most libraries. 

The Raven Man in “Plays for School and 
Camp” by Katherine Lord. 3 males, 6 females. 
The shores of lake or stream are especially suited 
for the setting. Canoeing, swimming and other 
water sports may be introduced. The play is 
written ‘around two Indian characters—The 
Raven Man who always brings confusion and 
often appears in human form, and ‘the one-who- 
doesn’t-want-to-get-married,’ a girl who assumes 
this attitude because she secretly prefers some 
young brave who is not pleasing to her people. 
The book contains five other plays. Obtained 
from Little, Brown & Co., 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, price $1.50. Permission for produc- 
ing must be obtained from the author at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, New York. 

Manito Masks by Hartley Alexander. The 
book contains nine dramatizations with music of 
American Indian Spirit Legends. They are very 
dramatic—some very /beautiful—one act plays 
based on the ritual of the American Indian inter- 
preting the true spirit of Indian art and symbolism. 
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Very little scenery or properties are necessary 
and most of the plays can be given by three or 
four people. Experienced actors are necessary. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, price $3.50. 

Yot-Che-ka by Helen P. Kane. A _ one-act 
Indian play of the 16th century, antedating the 
settlement of New Amsterdam. Four boys and 
one Indian Maiden. Scene—outside a tent. Can 


be given indoors outdoors. Boy of the Erie 


1 


Tribe taken captive by the five nations persistent- 
ly remembers his own people. Very slight little 
piece yet useful because of its authentic Indian 
songs with mu and its great simplicity of 
production. Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, price 30c 

The Capture of Ozah by Helen P. Kane. 
Indian play in one act and two scenes. 2 men, 
2 women. The play concerns the wooing of 


Ozah, and its characters are Mohawks and Sene- 


cas. The plot is slight, but enhanced by authen- 
tic Indian songs and customs. Odzah is a woman 
Peace Maker, and the scene is laid in the 18th 
Century in New York State. Excellent for high 
schools and camps. Samuel French, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, price 30c. 

Yagowanea by Helen P. Kane. An Indian 
tragedy in one act and two scenes. 5 men, 1 
woman. Time—1655, New York State. The 


1 


scene is a forest with an Indian lodge in the 


background. Yagowanea, keeper of the House 
of Peace for the Five Nations betrays her trust 
when she finds that her little son has been killed, 
and because she betrays her trust her tribe is 
destroyed. Indian music and history skilfully 
interwoven. There are moments of tragic sus- 
pense. Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, price 25c. 

The Arrow-Maker’s Daughter by Grace E. 
Smith and Gertrude Knevels. A one-act play 
adapted from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 6 males, 
7 females. One hour in length. A number of 
pretty dances are introduced and all are fully 
described in the play. Excellent for school use. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York, 
price 30c. 


CEREMONIALS, PANTOMIMES AND DANCES 


The Life of the Corn, an Indian drama in five 
dances with authentic Indian music and choruses. 
Found in “Indian Games and Dances with Native 
Songs” by Alice C. Fletcher. This superb 
Indian pantomime, which is essentially a drama 


for out-door production, is that of the Omaha 
tribe, Indian and symbolic costumes. 50 young 
people may take part, a chorus of 25 voices, 
The book includes three other dance festivals and 
many Indian games. C. C. Birchard & Co.,, 
Boston, Mass., price $1.75. 

Indian Ceremonials. The following may be 
secured from Nina B. Lamkin, 325 East 38th 
Street, New York City, at $1.00 each: 

1. Indian Corn Dance—Planting the corn 


2. Indian Harvest Dance 

3. War Dance 

4. Pantomime of an Indian Wedding 
5. Indian Dance of Spring 

6. Sun Dance 

7. Peace Ceremonial 

8. An interlude—The Thirteen Moons 


9. Bow and Arrow Dance 

10. Pantomime of First Treaty with Indians 

Indian festivals may also be secured from Miss 
Lamkin at the above address. 

Her Warrior. A rather difficult pantomime 
duet in three parts: 1. “Off for the warpath”—a 
pantomime of the men’s departure; 2. “Away on 
the warpath’—the woman waits, prays for and 
by making “good medicine” promotes her brave’s 
safe return; 3. “Back from the warpath” in which 
the brave returns, is welcomed, describes his ex- 
ploits, and both do a dance of victory. Obtained 
from Chalif Normal School of Dancing, 163 
West 57th Street, New York, price $3.00. 


SUGGESTED MusIc 


American Indian Folklore Music by William 
Brewster Humphrey. This is a collection of 8 
songs, carefully selected and harmonized from 
the four chief collectors of Indian music. They 
tell the story in song of an Indian man’s life from 
the cradle to the grave. An explanatory address 
entitled “Indian’s Use of Song,” is included mak- 
ing a program of about one hour. The price of 
the collection is $.75 and may be obtained from 
the American Indian League, 927 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Indian Action Songs by Frances Densmore. 
Collection of descriptive songs of the Chippewa 
Indians, with directions for pantomomic repre- 
sentation in schools and camp. Also suitable for 
playground children. C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany. Price $.25. 

Chippewa Music by Frances Densmore. Col- 
lection of 200 Chippewa airs. The book is of 
great value to the student of music but as the 
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airs have not been harmonized it is not im- 
mediately available for concert purposes. Ob- 
tained from the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 45, Washington, D. C., free of charge. 
The North American Indian Songs by Lieur- 
ance. Presser Co., 1710 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., price $1.50. 
Four American Indian Songs by Charles Wake- 


Thee rel re 


One of the most popular sets of 
Indian Published by White- 
Smith Music Publishing Co., 13 East 17th Street, 
New York, price $1.00. 

Bre Wigwam and Tepee by Charles Wake- 


field Cadman. 


songs published. 


held Cadman. Published by White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co. (address above), price $1.00. 
Sunrise Song, The Blanket, Invocation to Sun 
God and a number of other Indian songs ar- 
ranged by Carlos Troyer may be obtained from 
the Theodore Presser Co., prices range from $.30 
to S.00 pet copy. 
For THE PIANO 
Indian Melodies by Farwell. G. 
Schirmer, inc, Price $1.50. 
vics from Red Men, two books, by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis. G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Price $1.50 each. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
His Music. The songs of the Hopi 
are re¢ produced on Gennett records. Each record 
contains two songs or dances. Records may be 
btained from the Star Piano Company, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. Price $.75 each or $2.25 for the 
Set 
HE Book SHELF 
The American Indians and Their Music by 
Frances Densmore. The book contains chapters 
on Indian dances, games, arts and crafts, cere- 
monies and other customs and history of the 
Indian, also the words and music to eight Indian 
Songs. The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
\venue, New York, price $2.00. 
Indian Nights by G. Waldo Browne. The 


stories in the book are all famous legends told 
by the Indians of the Atlantic Coast. There are 
twenty-five stories, each chapter a story in itself 
and yet but a part of the complete narrative. 
Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
price $.85. 

[he Birch Bark Roll by Ernest 
Seton. The twentieth edition of the manual of 


Thompson 


The Woodcraft League of America, Inc. Con- 
tains traditional Indian songs, dances, ceremonials 
and short plays, which makes the book of great 
value to the teacher of Indian lore. The husking 
of the corn, the snake dance, peace pipe cere- 
monies will be especially interesting to camp di- 
rectors. The price is $1.25 and may be obtained 
from The Woodcraft League of America, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. 

Indian material from the Office of Indian 
Affairs, Department of Interior, Washington, 
D. C. Secured free of charge. 

Indian Music, Bulletin 19 (1923) 

Indian and Pioneer Stories for Children, Bul- 
letin 13 (1925) 

Indian Religion, Bulletin 7 (1922) 

Bibliography of Indian Legends, 
(1924) and other excellent bulletins. 

Indian Folk Tales by Nixon-Roulet. 
tion of Indian legends which will be interesting 
to the story teller in camps and playgrounds. 
American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, E., New York City. Price $.50. 


Where Our Raiding 
Games Come from 


A most careful geographical article in the Geo- 
graphical Review of April, 1927, tells that the 
normal condition of the Bedouins is still perpetu- 
al raiding and fighting. It says that they value 
a raid in proportion to its danger and that they 
‘consider fighting as a sport.” 

Such must have been the life of many of our 
ancestors for many thousand years, and (whether 
by selection or the inheritance of acquired traits, 
or by whatever the biologists finally decide is the 
method by which things come down to us) I sup- 
pose it is the inherited love and desire for such 
experiences that is expressed in all our raiding 
TosePH LEE. 
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At the Conventions 


The recreation executives of the cities of Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas met at Greensboro, N. C., 
April 18 and 19, under the auspices of the P. R. 
r. 


tion by Professor Harold D. Meyer, of the Uni- 


There were addresses on Rural Recrea- 


versity of North Carolina, on Training of Rec- 
reation Executives by Miss Mary Coleman, of 
the North Carolina College for Women, and on 
Financing of Community Recreation by Victor S. 
Woodward, of the Greensboro Community Chest. 
The greater part of the conference was devoted 
entirely to discussion. One of the interesting 
features was a meeting at which the delegates told 
of their greatest successes and most dismal fail- 
ures. The conference closed with a general dis- 
cussion of methods of training play leaders. 
New YorkK City CoNFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION 


At one of the sessions of the New York City 
Conference of Charities and Correction, Miss Jane 
M. Hoey, a member of the New York State Crime 
Commission, spoke on the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency as outlined in the studies of the 
Crime Commission, saying that law breakers 
come from the neighborhoods where crowding is 
bad, where the children have no peace or quiet 
or wholesome recreation within their own homes, 
where they are driven to the lower type of mo- 
tion picture houses for recreation. 

“If we are going to get anywhere we must have 
supervised recreation. Very few of the law 
breakers have ever had any contact with settle- 
ments or recreation under leadership. These 
things have not touched their lives.” 

R. K. Atkinson, Secretary of the Educational 
Department of the Boys’ Club Federation, said 
that one reason why we have been slow in adopt- 
ing measures in delinquency was because some 
people believe in the fundamental “cussedness”’ 
of humanity. “We cannot say there is a single 
panacea. We have not found it in social work. 
Those who believe in recreation do not think that 
it is something that will in some magic way clear 
up every situation. Yet there is conclusive evi- 
dence that in wholesome recreation there are some 
of the environmental factors as well as human 
factors for the prevention of delinquency. 

“There is a personal side to this question—that 


the individual who commits crimes for some rea- 


son or another has some peculiarity in his makeup 
that keeps him from playing the game. He has 
something that has been wrong for him person- 
ally. One man interviewed took the attitude, 
‘Why should I care, what responsibility have 
I to society—to other people?’ He then went 
on to tell of a childhood that had lacked many of 
the advantages of life. One reason we are hear- 
ing so much about crime is because of the com- 
plexes of our civilization. In the smaller towns 
when there was a feebleminded person, there was 
a community spirit that aided him all through 
his life. With the physical noises of a big city 
and the surrounding influences he would probably 
be a criminal,—he would go all to pieces. There 
are a great many normal people who are going to 
rack and ruin in their recreational life. You will 
discover this is a very potent element in their life. 
If you talk to the young people in the industrial 
school or in the prison, you always hear, ‘I got 
into a jam,’ ‘I was part of the mob,’ ‘there was 
a gang of us fellows,’—all intimating that it was 
part of the group reaction that led to the diffi- 
culty. We forget that some of the things we value 
and foster such as loyalty can work also to un- 
wholesome ends. A boy is loyal to the thing that 
is significant to his own gang. 

“If a boy is sent to an industrial school he 
may come back to good citizenship and he may 
come back with group relations to those with 
whom he has associated there. If the boy is to 
be helped he must be treated right. We must find 
group relations for boys and girls that shall be 
wholesome and uplifting and lead to right citizen- 
ship. Almost all group relations are established 
in leisure hours. Nearly all our group relations 
are social relations and the boys and girls when 
they have the urge to get out among other fel- 
lows, when they begin to want to assert their in- 
dividuality, want to join something, want to be 
one of the group. In the leisure time movement 
we have the opportunity for the setting up of 
these groups which are just as susceptible to in- 
telligent leadership as they are to the devastating 
influences that play upon them.” Mr. Atkinson 
told of a bond salesman who agreed to go over 
to the East Side and take charge of a group of 
16 boys. Before he had been in that club two 
months, the boys were imitating his neckties and 
hats. Boys imitate those forces that are within 
the level of their own comprehension. The rea- 
son we know recreation forces are operating is 


the rate at which delinquency is cut down. Where- 
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ever you find the worst conditions there is a corre- 
sponding ratio of delinquency. 

Mr. Atkinson told of a spot map of the City 
of Chicago which showed that the delinquency 
There 
were certain environmental conditions which in- 


area corresponded with the gang area. 
dicated boys were neglected. Emphasis was 
placed on the forces that can be put into opera- 
tion to bring about a decrease in delinquency in- 
cluding public recreation, wider use of school 
grounds and school buildings and the entire pro- 
eram for the right use of leisure. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
MeetTinGc, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Some of the outstanding points were these: 
1. The strong and repeated emphasis (as in 


other recent National Education Association meet- 
ings) upon health, including inspection, training 
food values, hygiene, physical 

Health is now first in the 


in health habits, 
education and play 
list of five or six great objectives in education. 

\ revolutionary change of attitude. ) 

2. Eagerness to make the school a child world, 
thus forcing adaptation of curriculum to fit the 
child’s developmental interests, and creation of 
an atmosphere and application of a kind of tech- 
nique which will evoke interest, activity, explora- 
ation on the part of the child. Expressional 
activities, therefore, are playing a more and more 


importa! t 


> 


part in the scheme of things. 
Che still-raging controversy between con- 
servatives and progressives as to “natural” child 


interests and demands of society upon the child 
and later, the adult )}—which is more important 

| how to integrate the two into a harmonious 
scheme of education. The middle of the road 


men say: Expose the child to an environment of 
such way as to touch all of his natural 
responses, physical, intellectual, social, aesthetic 
spiritual and you will get a really educated 
provided, in addition, you keep 


1 
| 
i 


human being 
warm all along his exploratory eagerness. There 
is hope then that he will go on through life doing 
the same thing, i. e., he will never stop growing. 

voke is the great word, not impose. “The 
teacher (as a task master) must not be too much 

the Way 2s 

4. The chorus singing, 600 colored high school 
students, under leadership of Mrs. Portia Wash- 
ington Pittman, daughter of the late Booker T. 
Washington, and 800 white grade school pupils— 
was a notable feature. Also, the orchestra of 266 


high school students recruited through competi- 
tion from 38 states. They played in masterly 
style—having had only a few rehearsals after 
coming to Dallas—under leadership of Joseph 
E. Maddy, Supervisor of Music, Ann Arbor. 
Wm. Norton, of Flint, aided him and led a se- 
lected number of the players at another concert. 
5. The special meetings of the Platoon, or 
Work-Study-Play group. Their new association 
now has 5,100 members, has just issued No. 1 of 
its new Quarterly. There are 740 Platoon 
Schools in the United States (about 105 cities). 
This division was as enthusiastic as ever, only 
more so. They say teachers and pupils are in- 
fected with a new spirit and claim that these 
schools are actually carrying on along the best 
progressive educational lines, though they say to 
each other that they must beware of getting into 
ruts, that they must be ever open to new ideas, 
e. g., as to what extent they can adopt the “indi- 
vidual advance per pupil” principle, in vogue in a 
They admit that among the 
Work-Study-Play schools there is variation as to 
comprehensiveness of curriculum and as to per- 


few schools now. 


fection of technique—but they are all “on their 
way.” 

Much is made, as you know, of auditorium 
activities to develop initiative, originality, re- 
sourcefulness, appreciation, naturalness, cour- 
tesy, public deportment, social knowledge, com- 
munity mindedness, and to discover capacities and 
talents. 

RESOLUTIONS ON COMMUNITY RECREATION 
District, INTERNATIONAL OPTIMIST 


CLuss’ CONVENTION, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
May 3, 1927 


Whereas, the demands of modern civilization 


SIXTH 


are such as to call for the utmost physical vitality, 
abundant nerve reserves, rightly ordered social 
attitude and staunch character ; and 

Whereas, leaders in the fields of physical wel- 
fare, education and religion agree that construc- 
tive play and recreation are powerful means for 
achieving these desirable ends : 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we hereby urge 
upon Optimist Clubs in this District that they 
study these matters with a view to securing in 
all our public schools thorough going programs of 
physical education and in our communities ade- 
quate municipal systems of recreation to meet the 
needs of all ages, such systems to be under trained 
leadership on an all the year round basis. 
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In carrying out these recommendations we 
suggest the wisdom of drawing upon the National 
Physical Education Service of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America and upon 
the 21 years’ experience of that Association in 
promoting Community recreation, for counsel and 


assistance. 


IDEALS PRACTICALLY WORKED OUT 


Over twelve hundred guests sat down together 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, to a din- 
ner planned by Better Times, a publication issued 
to report the news of fifteen hundred private and 
public agencies working to improve social con- 
ditions. 

sat side by side with those who serve voluntarily 


hose wl oO 


Professional social workers of the city 
issist financially in carrying 
While the 


speakers who addressed the gathering referred 


and with t 


| 7 1 


on the many branches of the work. 


largely to the East Side of New York, the key- 
note of their remarks might well be termed 
| 


“ideals and how to attain them.” 


This audience the experience of meeting 


an officer of the la 1 policeman on the East 


Side for thirty-two years, a patrolman, rounds- 
man and officer, w again showed his courage 
by appearing before so large an audience in the 
role of public speaker. This policeman has in 


every sense of the word made a practical contri- 
in showing the way to help 


John F. 


[The Bowery when six years 


bution to social 


mischief. Sweeney, 


bi YS to keep out 
who sold papers 


old, said, “I have been a policeman all my life 
and never a public speaker but | was born and 
bred on the East Side and feel that I am fairly 
capable of saying a few words about its general 
operations.” He recalled the East Side sixty 
years ago when the Irish raised families of “not 
less than eight or more than sixteen” and he him- 


self was the eldest eight. 
Mr. Sweene' hex ime 


force in 1885 a1 hose days it used to be the 


1 
14 


a member of the police 
ambition of 5 ro on the Bowery Saturday 
nights to wander place to place to see the 
as 300 arrests in 
one night, all classes, principally Irish. He said, 
“We Irish started the East Side. About forty 
years ago the Hebrews started in and we started 


fishts. There wet many 
db ’ 


out. Later all nationalities came in and it was 
a wonderful place. We managed to live—I am a 
specimen of life on the East Side. After spend- 
ing all my life on the East Side I have always 


had a human touch in my makeup.” 


Officer Sweeney while on his rounds in the 
district noticed that many young boys were ar- 
rested and compelled to serve a jail sentence. He 
said then, “If ever I am in charge I will do some- 
thing about it.” Later when he was placed in 
charge of the precinct, he asked for the records 
and found that between 20 and 25 boys between 
the ages of 7 and 17 years of age were arrested 
daily from causes known as “juvenile delin- 
He immediately issued an order to the 


quency.” 
effect that “on and after this day there will be 
no juveniles arrested while I am in command of 
this precinct.” He felt that the matter could be 
taken care of by interesting the families of the 
neighborhood in their children, and with this in 
mind spoke in the schools and other auditoriums. 
The day he began to speak two boys about eleven 
years of age came in the precinct and one said, 
“T heard you wanted to start a Boys’ Club.” The 
boy was asked how many boys he could have there 
by six o'clock, the immediate reply was, “I can 
have a thousand.” The other boy said, “Five 
hundred is about all I can get.”” These boys were 
told to come at six o’clock and bring twelve. From 
this beginning the organization grew. until it num- 
bered 7,500 boys. The work was supported by 
voluntary contributions and lasted for five vears 
when the men of the precinct tired of serving 
about twenty hours a day. 

Before the club was started the damage to 
property in three blocks had amounted to as much 
as $1,800 in one year. During the fifth year of 
the Club’s existence it was down to $5.00. They 
went for five years without a plate glass window 
being broken in the district. “Because of the in- 
struction and opportunity for recreation they re- 
ceived, they stopped all the things that were not 
Many 


activities were planned and professional games 


good for them,” Captain Sweeney said. 


that they could engage in were organized. 
When Mr. Sweeney was retired he planned to 
go to Long Beach and live the rest of his days. 
He had been there but a short time when he was 
asked to serve as Chief of Police and was glad 
to accept the position. They now have a Boys’ 
Club there with 150 members and a band of 37 
pieces. The boys had been smashing all the win- 
dows in Long Beach and the citizens were won- 
dering what to do about it, and now all that is 
stopped. His parting remark was, “The big 
thing in this country today is to take care of 
them youngsters and prevent our future crim- 


inals coming along.” 
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Miss Lillian D. Wald, founder of Henry Street 
Settlement, and well known as a pioneer social 
worker in New York, expressed the opinion that 
this age takes an accounting house measurement 
of what has been done and at the same time has 
a deeper consciousness of the human element. 
She spoke of the change in the attitude of the 
employee—that now he is not giving so much 
thought to higher wages and shorter hours but 
the emphasis is laid on better ways and more ways 
of education, of enjoyment, more leisure in which 
to have a better home and conditions for his 
family. She spoke also of the attention of the 
public health field being turned to mental hygiene 
and the study of the individual child in the public 
school system. Many evidences of poverty have 
disappeared and family budgets now provide for 


play and for going out in the country. 


Thomas W. Adams, General Director of the 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs 
and a city planner of international reputation, 


the need for city planning not only 


s a necessity for providing open spaces for rec- 
reation purposes but as an economic measure. 
He expressed the opinion that we should look 
into the future in trying to better conditions, set 
an ideal and then work to attain that ideal. Some 


may think that the city planners have too much of 


an idea of perfection but the question of the fu- 
ture, he said, is fundamentally a social problem 
and not an engineering problem. The studies 
which Mr. Adams and his associates have made 
of New York and its environs have proved that it 
would be possible to locate 25,000,000 people 
within a radius of 30 miles from City Hall with 
erage of not more tuan 20 to 25 people to 
acre if properly distributed. Statistics sub- 
stantiate § ment that land values increase 
when park and recreation areas are provided. 
The only reason for crowding is artificial, due 
to deve \f land in the wrong way. 
\ir. Adams urged the necessity for placing on 
the shoulders of those responsible for certain 
duties to insist on having their rights. Among 


these rights he mentioned, “There should be play- 
grounds provided at part cost to owners of the 


from those who derive revenue from 
In the New York region there 


property, 
the property.” 
is an area of 83,000 acres of public parks and 
playgrounds which has been greatly increased in 
recent years. He deplored the lack of available 
play space for children in certain sections and 


said that if all the available playground space 


in some localities was used at one time there 
would be just room enough for all the children to 
stand without moving. Some of the children play 
indoors, the majority use the streets for play; 
the penalty for many of them is death and for 
others incentive to crime. In 1925 there were 
393 deaths of children under sixteen years of 
age from automobile accidents. Mr. Adams em- 
phatically said, “Our duty is to stop preaching 
to the children until we have given them facili- 
ties to keep off the street. The problem of chil- 
dren playing in the street can only be met by 
constructive planning.” 

Everywhere the question arises, “How is the 
cost of this kind of thing going to be met?” 
Investigations have shown that it does not mean 
spending any more money—it may mean saving 
hundreds of millions spent in the wrong way. 
Studies have been made taking into consideration 
what is now being done and what can be accom- 
plished during the next 50 years if wealth can 
be directed to the social needs. Housing, recrea- 
tion, ventilation and other problems are being 
studied. Among the natural principles followed 
are to regard improvement of living conditions, 
adequate facilities for improvement of suburban 
development, open spaces for parks and play- 
grounds, and the need of more space for a larger 
population, 

Mr. Adams asserts that the desired results can- 
not be attained unless we can inspire the popular 
imagination. We must inspire the people to 
have ideals and seek to attain them. Unless you 
can have the people not only inspired to make 
the city something better than it is, but also in- 
spired with the gift of love of the city much 
cannot be accomplished. The time is looked 
forward to when New York will have a dignified 
water front along the East River, surrounded 
with park areas and recreation facilities. The 
thought constantly in mind is that no conditions 
are satisfactory where children do not have space 
to play without playing on the crowded traffic 
streets. The object of the studies being conducted 
were summed up in the statement, “What we are 
trying to do by means of a comprehensive plan 
is to guide development along lines that will pro- 
mote greater fortune in home life.” 


The keynote of the Conference of the Recrea- 
tion Executives of Michigan and Northern Ohio, 
held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, April 7th to 9th, 
was the need of more initiative and aggressive- 
ness on the part of recreation officials in bringing 
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their experience and their knowledge to bear upon 


the community’s problems. From the first dis- 
cussion on joint activities for boys and girls to 
the last on responsibility as members of a profes- 
sion, there was recognition of the fact that the 
possibilities of leadership in the community were 
often lost through absorption in immediate activi- 
| 


ich leadership in city planning, 


ties. [The need of s 
in the planning of school facilities, in the building 


up of interest in a variety of games, in seeing that 
only athletics suited to age and sex were played, 
in extending help rural communities and in 
being the channel through which the latest 
thoughts and practice reached the community, 
were all stressed 

The conference was held in the Michigan 
Union, a most comfortable and adequately ap- 
pointed University Club. Four sessions were 
held—the general subjects being The Year-round 
Functioning of a Recreation Department, The 
Community Center, The Playground and Our Re- 
sponsibuity. Fifteen 


lead in opening the discussions on subjects pre- 


men and women took the 
viously assigned and everyone present joined in 
the lively give and take of ideas that followed. On 
Friday evening an informal dinner was held fol- 
lowed by an hour or two of games led by different 
members of the Conference, thus giving the group 
some new ideas as well as much fun. 
Forty-two men and women were present at one 
or more of the sessions and twenty cities were 


represented. 


From twenty-five to thirty people attended the 
conference at Milwaukee for the cities visited by 
J. R. Batchelor. A subject which aroused much 


interest and discus was that of securing the 


recognition of certain standards for the measure- 
ment of skill and achievement which will function 
in bringing about interstate competition on mass 
basis. Among other topics discussed was the 
procedure found n successful in handling large 


crowds. The conference was conducted almost 


exclusively on discussion basis. 

A feature of the conference was the showing 
of reels taken by recreation executives with mov- 
ing picture machines. It was stated by the ex- 
ecutives who had used machines that there was a 
great advantage t 


owning one. 


the recreation department in 


Sixteen cities were represented at the confer- 


ence held at Lexington, Kentucky, March 17, 18 


and 19, for the district of which A. R. Wellington 
of the P. R. A. A. serves as district representa- 
tive. “Sound Recreation Progress” was the key 
note of the conference and the emphasis was on 
making the community recreation program well 
balanced without stressing any one activity to the 
exclusion of others. Dramatics which would 
create opportunity for people to participate, meth- 
ods of conducting playgrounds, training of work- 
ers and athletics were among the subjects dis- 
cussed. 

On March 31, April 1 and 2, representatives of 
the cities visited by Harry L. Allen, district rep- 
resentative, P. R. A. A., gathered in round table 
conference at Springfield, Illinois. Such subjects 
were discussed as the recreation program; train- 
ing of volunteer workers; handcraft; service 
bureaus ; women’s and girls’ activities and plan- 
ning playgrounds for beauty and service. There 
was play night for the delegates, with a concert, 
one act play, folk dance demonstration and social 
games. 


The Epicurean says: “Take into your life as 
many simple, natural pleasures as possible.” The 
Stoic says: “Keep out of your mind all cause of 
anxiety and grief.” The Platonist says: “Lift 
up your soul above the dust and drudgery of daily 
life, into the pure atmosphere of the perfect and 
the good.” The Aristotelian says: “Organize 
your life by clear conception of the end for which 
you are living, seek diligently all means that fur- 
ther this end, and rigidly exclude all that would 
hinder it or distract you from it.” The Christian 
says: “Enlarge your spirit to include the inter- 
ests and aims of all the persons whom your life 
in anv way affects..—From The Teacher’s Phi- 
losophy in and out of School, by William DeWitt 
Hyde. 

Quoted by The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, March, 1927, 


The German National Commission for Phy- 
sical Education has just conducted a convention 
that shows how thoughtfully Germany is preparing 
now for great extension in physical education 
work, play and athletics. ‘The program was as 
follows: 
Thursday, June 23, Morning, general meeting 
1. The necessity of adequate facilities because 

of the health of the people 
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A Dustless Sanitary Playing Surface 


Assured by Using Solvay 


Each year finds an increasing demand for the use of Solvay Flake 
Calcium Chloride tor providing a dustless, smooth, and firm surface for 
children’s playgrounds. 

This white, ordorless, flaky material absorbs moisture from the air and 
retains it on the playing surface. The surface is kept moist and therefore 
free from dust. 

Dust is unsanitary, for it carries many germs harmful to children, as 
well as adults. The use of 


SOLVAY 


Flake 


Calcium Chloride 


lays the dust, and has a decided germicidal action which has attracted the 
inqualified endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 

Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is harmless to clothing and playthings— 
will not track or stain and may be applied without in any way affecting the 
use of the playground. 

You will find Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride a real economy for the 
proper maintenance of playgrounds and tennis courts. Anyone can apply 
Solvay—just open the 100-lb. bag or 375-lb. drum and spread the material 
evenly over the surface. 75 conveniently located shipping points assure 


1 prompt service. 


Write for booklet No. 1159 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street, New York 
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MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT” PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


THE BETTERBILT 
LINE OF 
Merry Whirls 
Swing a Rounds 
Swing Bobs 
Pedo Swings 
Settee Swings 
Teeter-T otters 
Slides 
Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal 
Ladders 
Etc., Etc. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1805 FOREST HOME AVENUE 





The MERRY 
WHIRL 


accommodates 
1 or 50 
Children at a 
time and gives 
them the best of 
exercise all the 
year around. 


Safe, strong and 
neat in appearance. 





Send for Catalogue 
No. Il 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















2. The necessit such facilities for educa- 
tional ends 

3. Determining principles in the designing of 
such faciliti 

Afternoon, secti | meetings 
= 2 ae. 

1. The desig ¢ and maintenance of the fol- 
lowing ng tracks, jumping pits, 
throwing itting fields 

) 

Y 4 cy r 

3. Gra ims, athletic halls. 

{P.M 

4. Desig: tenance of fields as fol- 
lows hockey, tennis, golf, base- 
ball | inds tor children. 

5 P { O go and ventila 
atl 

T 
friday, J g meetings 
9A, M. 
6. Tracks 
11 A. M. 

7. Swimming for summer and for win- 
ter use 

8. Boats an t houses 


Saturday, June 25, 8 A. M. 


3 f.. Mm. 


Sport parks, trees, shrubbery 


P. M. General meeting 


Financial operations involved 
\ tour embracing 
visits to the following: Post-stadium 
(erected for postal employees), General 
Park, Playground at the Lonesome Pop- 
lar, German Stadium, Sport Forum, the 
Golf Course at Wannsee, Sports Field at 
Wannsee. Gymnasium and the Dominicus 
playground 

In the evening a special visit was begun 
to the following cities that offer excep- 
tional opportunities for inspecting the best 


existing facilities for play, recreation and 


Sunday, June 26 Dartmund, Oberhausen, Duis- 


berg 


Monday, June 27 Dusseldorf, Cologne 

Tuesday, June 28 Frankfort on the Main 
Wednesday, June 29 Nurenberg 

Thursday, June 30 Dresden and the Jugenburg 


at Hohenstein. 


TRANSLATION By WILLIAM A. STECHER 
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Book Reviews 


MUNICIPAL INDEX, 1927. American City Magazine, 443 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price, $4.00 


This year’s Municipal Index with its 700 pages and 18 
sections on municipal activities of various types is an 
even more ambitious undertaking than last year’s. There 
are two sections of special interest to recreation workers. 
One has to do with swimming pools and bathing places, 
and presents the report of the joint committee on bathing 
places of the American Public Health Association and 
the conference of State Sanitary Engineers. The mate- 
rial under “Standards for Design, Construction, Equip- 
ment and Operation” contains a great deal of practical 
information. In addition, there is a table of swimming 
po »l statistics 

The second section particularly interesting to recreation 
executives deals with parks, playgrounds and _ public 
recreation facilities, and in tabulated form gives the name 
of the officials in charge, the number of parks and play- 
grounds, the approximate park and playground acreage 
and a number of miscellaneous facts. 


Tue House WitHovut WIinpows ANp Eepersip’s LiFe 
l HERE By Barbara Newhall Follett. Published 
by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. Price, $2.00 


The book is the spontaneous expression of a child’s 
creative discontent; the delicately fanciful story of a 
runaway seeker’s journey in search of a more beautiful 
world. It will be of interest to teachers and parents for 


the expression of a child who has never gone to 

Goop Times For Boys 3y William Ralph LaPorte. 
Published by The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York. Price, $.60 


Mr. LaPorte has supplemented his book, Recreational 
Leadership of Boys with this little manual for the church 
recreation leader and club director. It deals with the 
practical problems of organizing, directing and managing 
classes, athletic contests and recreation activities. Most 
of the material is given in very condensed form, but 
sources of additional information are suggested. 


PLANNING Your Party 3y Emily Rose Burt. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, 


Suggestions for parties of every possible kind will be 
found in this book, from invitations to refreshments. 
Anniversary parties have not been forgotten and there 
are hints for treasure hunts as well as special day parties 
and similar events 


CHOOSING THE Scuoot. By Eva V. B. Hansl and 
CHOOSING THE Camp, by Helen L. Kaufmann. Pub- 
lished by Children, The Magazine for Parents, 353 
Fourth Avenue. Price, 10c each 

Here are two helpful pamphlets which will be of inter- 
est to parents. The catechism which appears in connec- 
tion with each pamphlet suggests some very searching 
questions which should be considered in making a decision 
regarding school and camp for children. 


HaNnpwork. Published by the Metropolitan Federation 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 71 W. 23rd Street, 
New York City Price, $2.25 


Directions and diagrams are given in this compilation 

f mimeographed material for making many kinds of 
toys, favors and useful articles. The suggested arrange 
ment of projects according to the ages of the boys and 
girls adds to its value 

In addition to the handcraft material, there are sug- 
gestions for story dramatization and information on 
project methods . 











Fool Proof 


Over seventy years’ ex- 
perience in the making 
of outdoor water de- 
vices is behind the 
Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font for 


PARKS 
PLAYGROUNDS 
STREETS 


Write for handsome booklet “What To Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 











The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














INSTALL READY MADE 


HORSESHOE COURTS 


These courts are complete including stake and cast iron 
stake holder. Strongly constructed of heavy planks bolted 
together and faced with iron. Painted with rust and rot 
provenmntise. Very quickly and easily installed. Write 
or complimentary booklet giv- 

ing full particulars as to how to 
lay out and build horseshoe 
courts, how to organize horse- 
shoe clubs, model constitution 
and by-laws, etc. 


Diamond Official Horseshoes 


Drop forged from tough steel, 
heat treated so they will not 
chip or break. 

Let us send you copies of the 
official rules, “How to Play 
Horseshoe,” and a description 
of Diamond Horseshoe Pitching 
Supplies. 


DIAMOND CALK 


HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 GRAND AVE. 
" DIAMOND STAKES AND 
Duluth, Minn ry 7 
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JUNGLEGYM 





SPALDING 


GicBig efor he Climbing Structure 





Chicopee, Mass. 


TREES FOR RoaApDsIDE | NTING Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1482, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Government 


Printing Office. Price, $.10 
The growing interest the planting and conservation 
of trees makes this practical pamphlet particularly 
valuable. The material falls into four general classes. 
Kinds of Trees Suitable for the Roadside; Regions of 


Adaptability; Trees for Special Purposes and Descrip- 
tions of Roadside Tree 
VENTILATION AND HEALTH. By Thomas D. Wood and 


Ethle M. Hendr Published by D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. Price, $2.00 
Fresh air and go ntilation are essential to the 
health and happines: ll. Realizing the need for a 
wide spread understanding of the new and most effica- 
cious methods of ventilation, the authors have prepared 
in this book a workable presentation of the subject of 





ventilation. Written in understandable language, the 

general leader may easily grasp these new theories and 

the methods of applying them 

HEALTH SUPERVI MepIcAL INSPECTION OF 
ScHoots. By is D. Wood and Hugh Grant 
Rowell. Publis W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, P: Price, $7.5( 

This ambitious 637 pages for the physician, 
nurse and teacher is based on what the authors believe 
to be the eight fundamental aims of health supervision 
in schools. Methods of amination are discussed and 
various standards and responsibilities of school authori- 
ties in their relatior iealth of pupils are presented. 
Emphasis is given to the performance of the procedures 
in the school and their relation to pupils, homes, health 
authorities and the mmunity itself 
Soncs THE PEopL! Publishers, Harold Dixon, 

Inc., New Yor! I e, $.50 


Something new it ompilation is this collection of 


famous songs kné nd sung the world over. Piano 


Every Playground 


Needs One 


accompaniment is given for the songs which are arranged 
for either instrumental or vocal use. There are ukulele 
diagrams with instructions on how to play the ukulele. 


SoccER FOR WomMEN. Official Soccer Guide of the Na- 
tional Committee on Women’s Athletics of the 
A. P. E. A. No. 116 R, Spalding’s Athletic Library. 
Published by the American Sports Publishing Com- 
pany, 45 Rose Street, New York, Price, $.25 
The American Sports Publishing Company is this year 
trying the experiment of publishing as a special handbook 
the report of the Soccer Committee of the National Com- 
mittee on Athletics for Women and Girls. It is believed 
that the growing interest in soccer for girls will justify 
this experiment. Everything possible has been done to 
make the book useful and helpful. In addition to a num- 
ber of articles on the subject of soccer there are rules 
in detachable form and a sheet dealing with soccer tech- 
nique which may also be taken out of the book if desired. 


GAMES AND SpeciAL Activities. Prepared by Frank S. 
Marsh, Westchester County Training Course for 
Recreation Leaders. Price, $.25 

This compilation of games and stunts contains leader- 
ship hints and description of relay methods, suggestions 
for schedule making and games of many types—social, 
athletic, tag games, relays, races and similar activities. 

Copies of the booklet, which is full of suggestions for 

recreation leaders, may be secured from the office of the 

Recreation Commission, Court House Annex, White 

Plains, New York. 


ExtTra-CurricuLar Activities. By Elmer Harrison 
Wilds. Published by The Century Company, New 
York. Price, $2.00 

The increasing recognition of the educational value of 
the “outside” activities of school children makes this 
latest contribution to the literature on the subject a sig- 
nificant one. The book presents a minimum of theory 
and maximum of practical suggestions. Although it 
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traces the development of extra-curricular activities, ex- 
plains the theories upon which a sound program must rest 
and points out desirable aims, the primary purpose is to 
give practical iggestions based on actual experience 
and extensi tudy r organizing, supervising and 
financing extra-curricular activities in the schools. 
SPALI O \L BaseBaLt Guine—1927, Spalding’s 
No. 100 x. Published by American 
Si £ mmpany, 45 Rose Street, New 
. p, : 

T] the usual averages and rosters 
for \merican Leagues; college baseball 
rec | the official averages of Na- 
tion \ d as well as official baseball 
rule and “Knotty Problems An- 
Swi g nient detachable pocket size. 
Or \ I .ND HANDSOOK OF THE AMA- 

oF THE UNitTEp States—1927. 
S f Library No. 117R. Published by 
Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose 

Street, N York ¢ Price, 25c 

( r special events, swimming, diving 
and " ules, boxing, wrestling, gymnastics, 
hi iash handball and similar sports 
ar sCusst lon general information given on 
articl f nce with groups such as the National Ski 
As . 

( PH aL Activities. By Wilbur P. 
I Published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
k Price, $2.00 

this book is to teach the technique -of 
ha g n physical activities. A list of definite 
proje rk and performed by the students 
is g the choice and arrangement of 
act iod and in the planning of activi- 
tic school year are included. 

M M \ y. By David K. Brace. Pub- 
S nes and Company, New York 
} 
measurement of motor ability 
ha tack the problem of developing 
t lity tests presented in this book. 
rl used in developing and validat 
ing ly included. Certain achieve 
! skills have also been made a 
[ ( information for aaministering 
is given. 
I New Americans. By Emily 
P by The Womans Press, New 
ng used in the education of- 
American customs and in 
he ljusted to the new world about 
ok not only contains a num- 
ecasions and general use, with 
suggestions for the technique 
( foreign-born adults who are 
le ook is intended primarily for 
" hildren though a few plays are 
p re are parts for men. 
I YouNG PEopLe. 3y Virginia 
s] by Dodd, Mead and Company, 
S?2.00 
rning from our industrious fore- 
fat S ( is gift of joyful, creative happi- 
I eir 1 enthusiasm to our own efforts,” 
Sa rreword. “To teach the voung 
peoy ) ate and understand this creative spirit 
in which we owe so much, these plays are 
writtet ( tributions of the Old World to our cul- 
tural industries form the motives of these one and two 
act dramas. Charming illustrations add to the attractive- 
ness of the book 
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Pastor Stop Watch 


(Fifth Second) 


Endorsed by leading 
directors of physical edu- 
cation. Time your rope 
climbing, foot and swim- 
ming, potato races, box- 
ing rounds, etc. 
\ Price $7.50 
}) Write today 
Sterling Stop-Watch 
Co., M’f’r 
15 E. 26th St. 
New York City 
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MAGIC CASEMENT S $1.25 


A chronicle rather than a handbook written 
out of many counselors’ experience in work- 
ing out programs which shall open magic 
casements in every girl’s experience. Devices 
which have been used to determine the theme 
of the program and illuminating notes as 
to why and how special programs were 
planned and worked out. 


Will THE WOMANS PRESS Send 





ree 600 Lexington Ave., Class Plays 
os ime aa eae New York at $1.25 














DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 


Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 


Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























___(ticacoNorMaL§cHool __ 
? Physica Fducation 


Fully 
Accredited 


} 
’ 


ll omen 


Training i: branches of Physical Education, preparing high 
chool graduates to become Playground Supervisors, Directors of Phy 
cal Edueation, Dancing Teachers, Swimming Instructors, Camp Coun 
elors, et One-year playground course Two-year diploma and three 


courses. For catalog address 


Box 45, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill 


degree 


year B. P. E 
Frances Musselman, Principal, 











\ Heattn Epucation Procepure. By Kathleen Wilkin- 

son Wootten. Published by the National Tubercu- 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Price, $1.00 


losis 
City. 
The material in this book has been collected by the 
during eight years’ experience as Director of 


author ‘ ¢ , : 
Education at the Georgia State College 


Health 
Women. The lesson outlines and projects offered have 
been tried out in actual practice with children. There are 
chapters on teachers’ personal problems, important phases 
of health education and some difficult subjects in health 
education. There is practical material to be found in a 


tor 
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and in use all over the United States 
and in England. Wherever the 
Whirl-Over Swing is installed in the 
playground, that’s the most popular 
spot in the playground. Safety is one 
of its best features, no chance for a 
child to fall from the seat. 
The use of the Whirl- 
Over Swing is. very 
healthful and invigorat- 
ing for children. 

Write for further infor- 
| mation and list of users. 
A wonderful opportu- 
nity for salesmen and 
the season is now on. 


Whirl-Over Swing Co. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICKASHA,OKLA. 











- Whirl-Over Swings 


ARE MADE IN CHICKASHA, OKLA. 
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section entitled “M ds and Materials,” and in Part II 
courses of studies for the different grades. 


FIELD AND CAMP NotTEBOoK. By Comstock and Vinal. 
Published | the Comstock Publishing Company, 
Ithaca, New Yorl Price $1.50 

Fascinating inde¢ this notebook into which has 
been compressed a vast amount of nature information 
and hundreds of illustrations. Many facts are given 
about birds, trees, plants, animals, insects, fishes and 


non camp fires and camp cookery, 
Professor Vinal’s 


stars. There is a secti 
and a Nature Guides’ Dictionary 


nature games are also included The notebook is ar- 

ranged so that new sections can be slipped in. It is an 

invaluable guide for the nature lover. 

TECHNIQUE IN DRAM te By Halliam Bosworth. 
Published by t M: icmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $3.50 

This “delineation of the art of acting by means of its 
underlying principl | scientific laws” is a monograph 
on theatre art of the kind that Little Theatre workers 
will welcome. It is a careful and specific treatment of 
the art of acting sufficiently detailed to give the amateur 


the grounding more h he needs if he desires to improve his 


acting. The twent chapters in the book treat virtu- 


ally every phase of the art, including the use of the voice, 
breathing, posture, stage movements, the study of charac- 
ters, make-up and similar matters 


How To Put oN AN AMATEUR Circus. By Fred A. 
Hacker and Prescott W. Eames. Published by T. S. 
Denison & Company, Chicago, Illinois. Price, $1.75 

The practical information the amateur circus producer 


needs is to be found in this booklet which gives very 
explicit directions and diagrams for constructing animals 
and paraphernalia of all kinds, 
for program making The suggestions are based on 
practical experience in many towns. 


and practical suggestions 
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